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What Makes a Picture Artistic? 


WARWICK BARSE MILLER 


HE raison détre of any beautiful 
a painting or photograph depends 
aus upon a nobly dominating character- 
we istic which is called “artistic’’. 
ES} We recognise the artistic in a 
picture, we create it, feel it, and enjoy it; but 
there is no trick of logic by which we can give the 
term “artistic” a clear-cut definition. Goethe, 
that profound thinker, says: “. . toa man of 
understanding, Beauty and Ideal must always be 
a dream which he cannot translate into reality, 
but finds to be in direct opposition to it”. If we 
realise that it is impossible for a thing to be 
artistic without being beautiful at the same time, 
we may regard the two words as synonymous, 
and substitute artistic for “Beautiful” in Goethe’s 
observation. And yet, by analysing some of the 
effects that an artistic picture has upon us, we 
can gain, at least, a conception of the phenom- 
enon which the word signifies. 

Whenever we contemplate a fine picture our 
pre-eminent feeling is a satisfied pleasure. The 
picture fills us with a mild joy that makes us want 
to gaze upon it the more in order to appreciate all 
of its gradually revealed beauties. This happi- 
ness we feel in beholding a sublime work of art is 
caused by the lines and tones arousing our 
emotions into activity. These emotions may be 
any in the long category; but whatever type they 
may be, their sum total effect upon us is pleasure. 
Thus, a painting or photograph may suggest 
mystery, gloom, mirth, fear, compassion, inno- 
cence, or peace; but contrary to the case when 
these sentiments are stirred by contact with real 
life, they are here infused with a majesty which 
results in enjoyment. In Photograms for 1924 
there is a seascape by F. J. Mortimer which 
makes one almost terrorised. In a raging squall 
the waves are dashing angrily over some rocks 
and rebounding in clouds of spray. One imagines 
how hopelessly endangered he would be if he 






should be caught in this vicious maelstrom; and 
yet at the same time he is thrilled by the mighty 
strength of the sea and the delicate white spray 
and foam. 

Even an unpleasant subject may command 
our utmost admiration. If we permit sculpture 
to take the place of painting and photography 
for the moment, we have the Niobe group in the 
Uffizi at Florence as an example. Here the 
spectacle of Niobe’s children being struck down 
one by one by the death shaft of Apollo is very 
repellent in its wholesale slaughter. But it is the 
fine sculpturing of each figure in the positions and 
attitudes in which they react to the doom, and the 
fruitless attempt of Niobe herself to shield a 
child who happened to be near her—it is these 
points which stir our sympathy and wonder. Of 
this beautiful group, Goethe observes: “I find no 
trace in the statues of raging horror and death, 
but rather the greatest subordination of tragical 
situation under the highest ideas of dignity, 
nobleness, beauty, and simplicity”’. 

After determining what some of the effects of 
an artistic picture are, it might be interesting 
now to examine why we feel these effects. To 
begin with, all of us—though many refuse to 
admit it—instinctively hate physical things in 
their bare reality. On the contrary there is deep 
within us a vague feeling of what perfection is, 
and we are all the time trying to discover this 
ideal perfection in actual life by imbuing every- 
thing with our personality. This, of course, is 
the zsthetic sense. 

-In looking at such a commonplace object as a 
telegraph-pole it is impossible to think of it as an 
isolated idea. Instead we surround it with our 
mood, other ideas it suggests, and the country 
and atmosphere about it, until we see it in a 
certain original way that no one else can see it. 
Thus we constantly seek after that perfection 
which we sense but cannot find. However, if 
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we cannot grasp the perfect as a reality, we can 
nurture and develop our feeling for it by some 
phenomenon which will suggest it but which will 
be free of bare physicalities that interfere with 
our resulting conception. We find such a 
phenomenon in line and tone. Here we can 
subdue the details of the everyday world as much 
as we like, or we can eliminate them altogether. 
Also, line and tone are so closely related to emo- 
tional experiences embedded deep in our souls 
that the mere sight of the two call up these 
empyrical memories in new ethereal admixtures. 
Light color, for instance, connotes daytime, and 
hence brightness, joy, hope, goodness, and peace; 
dark color causes us to think of night, and there- 
fore gloom, sadness, mystery, despondency, and 
our disappointing trials with life; and curved 
lines suggest that everything is easy, graceful, 
and luxurious. In our daily existence we find it 
stupid to do any one thing steadily for a long 
period of time; but, instead, we are inclined to 
constantly taper off and change around. Straight 
lines and sharp angles are indicative of unnatural 
continuity and fatigue, and the artist, therefore, 
tries to avoid them. The antagonism between 
the straight line and life is illustrated by the fact 
that on the desert it is impossible for an indi- 
vidual to keep walking straight ahead; but on the 
contrary he goes around in circles. 

Light color, dark color, and curved lines, all 
combined together in a picture, then, stimulate 
our imaginations to conjure up delightful emo- 
tional fancies—fleeting glimpses of the perfect. 
Maxfield Parrish’s gorgeous colors stir within us a 
yearning for some charming paradise which we 
feel must exist. In Rafael’s “School of Athens” 
the majestic curve of the high-arched hall creates 
the atmosphere of ease and leisure which char- 
acterises learning. It agrees admirably with the 
reclining postures of the students. If the hall 
had been square or rectangular the lines and 
angles would have jarred upon us in suggesting a 
toil and discomfort antagonistic to the attitude 
of the scholars. Therefore, an artistic picture 
has the effect of pleasure upon us because it 
satisfies our craving for the perfect. 

In Photograms for 1924 there is a print called 
“Bush House at Night” by Walter Benington, 
which illustrates strikingly the partial and com- 
plete subduction of detail. In the immediate 
foreground the detail is eliminated altogether 
to make a black shadow. In the middle we can 
make out the contours of the windows and 
chimneys of the buildings, and two lighted 
windows show that there is life about. Then 
out of this dark and dingy neighborhood looms 
the white granite Bush House brilliantly lighted 
by the lights in the street which cannot be seen. 


We feel the silence and mystery lurking in the 
buildings, while Bush House blazing forth denotes 
the glorious superior power of light to darkness. 

In Pooto-Era MaGazine for September there 
is a very enchanting landscape by Frederick B. 
Hodges on page 142. It fills us at once with a 
deep sense of satisfaction and brooding wonder. 
The more we look at it, the more it attracts us. 
This is because the quiet repose of the water and 
field, and the aimless casualness of the stream’s 
curve are synonymous with the way we prefer 
our lives to be. And, yet, we feel that behind 
the wind-tossed clouds and trees and stream that 
unknown power for which we are ever searching. 
It seems so pleasantly near, and remains so 
irritatingly beyond our reach. In other words, we 
identify the scene with ourselves—nature with 
human nature. Thus the picture captivates our 
attention because it awakens in us that elusive 
sense of the perfect—the beautiful. 

We use objects to satisfy our esthetic feelings 
merely because of the suggestive power of their 
lines and tones, then, and care nothing for bald 
details unless they are suggestive. It can now be 
understood why a clear, sharp photograph is not 
so pleasingly artistic as a slightly diffused one. 
In a picture that laboriously reveals every single 
detail in the scene we meet again those drab 
realities from which we are trying to escape. 
We partly close our eyes and try to see an effect 
by mentally eliminating the unnecessary lines 
and objects; but the moment we open our eyes 
the physicalities force themselves upon our 
attention and the effect is destroyed. It is 
offending; exasperating. We frequently see 
persons go up to a painting and examine every 
object and detail; but what they are after is not 
beauty, but merely the sight of the objects. 

However, not every clear-cut, sharp photograph 
is necessarily inartistic. When the subject 
itself is a work of art, then everything depends 
upon clarity of detail. The artist has already 
subdued the disturbing realities. An example 
of this type of photograph is the picture of 
Dunstable Priory in the “Barnet Book of Photo- 
graphy’’. Here our interest is not only in the 
lines of the building but in the fine points of 
Gothic architecture,—the telescopic arched door- 
ways, the curious mixture of stone in the walls, 
and the massive old doors and carved naves. 

Conversely, beautiful effects may often be 
obtained by diffusing a photograph of such a 
work of art. In a picture of an Italian archway, 
or a New England farmhouse the subject is 
sometimes softened to give the effect of mellow 
age. We are not so much interested in the 
details of the archway or farmhouse, but rather 
we are entranced by the beauty of the whole. 
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The modification and elimination of annoying 
details must not be taken as license for violating 
artistic truth. Though perfection is elusive, 
yet, we conceive it only with the order of logic 
around us. We, therefore, do not like to see 
things other than the way God, Nature, created 
them. Hence, the importance of an artist’s 
knowing about human anatomy. An arm a 
little too short or the least bit out of a normal 
position in a portrait is no less than insulting to 
contemplate. Likewise, a tree out of propor- 
tion with the surrounding landscape ruins the 
whole picture, and no matter how charming the 
scene may be, we do not view it with pleasure. 

In photography it would seem that aside from 
distortion due to short-focus lenses there is no 
opportunity for violating truth to Nature, since 
the camera copies so slavishly. But it is in the 
tonal rendering and retouching that the danger 
lies. How often we see a landscape-photograph 
with the sky a flat sheet of white, devoid of clouds. 
Then comes the other extreme when the retoucher 
puts in heavy gray clouds which at once contra- 
dict the bright summer-scene. Such prints do 
not get published very often, however, and on the 
whole, photographers are paying more attention 
to naturalness and truth than they once did. 

An illustration of this type of photograph may 
be found in Pictorial Photography in America for 
1921. It isa very travesty on grace and beauty. 
On page 44 under the intriguing title of ““The 
Pipes of Pan’’, the print portrays a rather heavy, 
coarse type of girl with fat arms, a massive face, 
and lumpy coils of hair, holding a row of short 
pipes and smiling inquisitively. In such a de- 
lightful mythological subject as “The Pipes of 
Pan’”’ we expect extremely delicate and pleasing 
feminine characteristics. The smile in this 
picture, with the deep lines of the face, makes the 
whole effect ridiculously grotesque and annoying 
to look upon. The print, therefore, is inartistic 
in these respects, though the idea was excellent. 

We have seen now that whenever we soften or 
eradicate certain details of objects and alter tones 
and colors, those objects then become artistic. 
This being so, it naturally follows that every 
scene or view in the world must have a hidden 
effect which is only waiting to be revealed. The 


duty of the artist and photographer is to find that 
second scene and interpret it on the canvas or 
printing-paper. Just as the writer sees a story 
wherever there is life, so the photographer sees an 
artistic picture wherever there are objects. 
He must study a landscape until his emotions 
respond to the mood or theme which perhaps lies 
but under the surface. Then he must decide how 
he can interpret what he has seen. He may 
under-expose, over-develop, block out, subdue, 
and heighten, until his zsthetic judgment is 
pleased. “Art is simply a bringing into relief 
of the obscure thought of Nature,” says the 
philosopher Amiel. 

In the most commonplace everyday existence 
there are artistic scenes to be found. In painting 
some artists still cling to the belief that nothing 
but subjects representing classical mythology are 
worthy of their brush. Yet Chauvannes broke 
away in his startling interpretation of electricity 
in the Boston Public Library. 

It is the duty of photography, however, to 
confine itself to realism, and leave the imaginative 
realm to the medium more adapted to it. Every 
month we find plenty of pleasing scenes of every- 
day life in PHoto-Era MacGazine and other 
photographic publications. “The Old Change 
Bridge” and “Elmside’’, both in the September 
Puoro-Era MaGazine are two scenes which are 
very near many of our back doors of cities we live 
in. They are each delightfully simple subjects 
giving a pleasing artistic effect. 

Thus have we examined what the “artistic” 
does and why, and have ascertained a few of its 
requirements. What, then, makes a_ picture 
artistic? It affords us that which Epicurus 
deemed the highest good. There is no cut-and- 
dried way to make a picture artistic; it requires 
something deeper. We might say that a picture 
is artistic when it agrees with our sense of the 
perfect in accordance with truth to Nature. ‘‘Art 
is with us that we shall not perish of too much 
truth,” says Nietzche. By ‘“‘truth’’ Nietzche 
meant here the bald realities of our material 
world and not the divine verities of Nature. Let 
us strive to create more artistic photographs that 
we may lift ourselves above drab existence and 
partake of a vital joy. 
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THE SAN BUENAVENTURA MISSION 


REV. PATRICK BURKE 


The San Buenaventura Mission 


REV. PATRICK BURKE 


SIET me premise by saying that this is 
the first time I have ever broken 
into print in a photographic maga- 
zine. I have for years beena reader 
of PHoro-Era MaGazine and other 
magazines and have derived unbounded delight 
from a close perusal of them every month. 
Neither have I ever attempted more than the 
merest amateur activity; and although thor- 
oughly enjoying the advanced studies so beauti- 
fully reproduced in Pooto-Era MaGazing, I have 
always felt that they were something above and 
beyond my capacity in practical work. I have 
rarely seen studies that appeal to me in pictorial 
values as much as the rendition of those hallowed 
landmarks of California’s past, the old missions. 
And so I make a poor attempt to picture Mission 
San Buenaventura, where I happened to be this 
past summer. 

Mission San Buenaventura is the least photo- 
graphed of all the old missions of California. 
Perhaps this is because, at first sight, there ap- 
pears little to interest a pictorial worker. The 
cloisters, so beautifully depicted by the soft-focus 





lens and so often reproduced in magazines in 
various forms and degrees of lighting, are miss- 
ing here. Many a tourist-photographer passes 
through the city of Ventura without ever recog- 
nising that it is the home of one of those glorious 
old landmarks, or that this city is named after 
the mission which it environs. For Ventura is a 
contraction of San Buenaventura shortened for 
the convenience of the railroad and postal authori- 
ties. This old mission, once outside the town, 
is now so completely engulfed and environed by 
it and so surrounded by sordid commercialism, 
that if it were not for the bells of the Camino 
Real, erected on the street-front by the native 
daughters of the state, it would easily remain 
unnoticed by the holiday-maker. 

I confess that when early in June I was ap- 
pointed to replace the Rev. Peter J. Grogan, 
D.D., who has been pastor here for twenty-nine 
years, and who is now on a visit to his native 
land and sojourning in sunny Italy, I could not, 
at first, see much matter for the photographer 
or the artist in the immediate vicinity of the 
mission building. I came equipped with a love 
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Ancient Luck and Modern 
Old Mission-Door 


GROUP ONE. SAN BUENAVENTURA MISSION 


of my hobby and two cameras. The one I used 
principally in making the accompanying photo- 
graphs was a Contessa Deckrullo 10-x 15-cm. 
focal-plane camera with two lenses, a Zeiss 
Tessar H/4.5, 18-cm. focal length, and an 834- 
inch Wollensak Verito F/4. This camera is pri- 
marily a speed-camera; but I seldom use it as 
such. It is just as excellent every way for slow 
photography and I believe picture-making, if it 
is to be really pictorial, must nearly always be of 
the slow type. For sharp work of a pictorial 
nature, the Tessar stands unrivaled, for it renders 
all the details microscopically, yet, with a won- 
derful softness and drawing-power, and without 
the wiriness one associates with the Dagor or 
the Protar. For soft-focus work the Verito is 


The Mission-Cross 
Mission Wooden Bell 





Path to the Hills 


Mission-Doorway 


REV. PATRICK BURKE 


superb. I seldom use it above F/5.6; but at this, 
and at smaller apertures, it is not difficult even 
for the novice to master it. At an earlier period 
of my photographic career I almost sold it, for 
I did not seem to accomplish anything. If I 
had done so, I should never now have forgiven 
myself. The other camera was a 3A Kodak 
equipped with Wollensak Vinco F/6.3 and Op- 
timo shutter. 

Mission San Buenaventura was founded on 
Easter Sunday, 1782, by Fathers Junipero Serra 
and Cambon. It was the last mission Serra 
founded, though he had wished to make it one 
of the first three. However, owing to continual 
misunderstandings between the religious and 
military authorities, the founding of the mission 
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was delayed. In the spring of 1782 Governor 
Philip de Neve gave his consent to the establish- 
ing of a mission at the rancheria at the head of the 
Santa Barbara channel. The Indians called the 
place Zucu; various Spanish expeditions called 
it different names, but F. Serra christened it 
San Buenaventura after the greatest saint of the 
Franciscan Order next to St. Francis himself. 
He speaks of its lovely situation, and it surely 
has a beautiful site between the mountains and 
the sea. The Indians were very friendly to the 
missionaries and helped them to build a chapel, 
a house for the fathers and barracks for the 
soldiers. Within ten years San Buenaventura 
had become one of the most flourishing settle- 
ments in California. However, a disastrous fire 
destroyed the entire mission about the year 
1806, and in 1809 the present church was built 
of stone and brick and is still the parish church 
of Ventura. The walls are very thick, close to 
five feet; the floor is of tile, and the pulpit and 
confessional beautifully carved by the Indians. 
The confessional still stands, but the pulpit was 
taken down in 1892, when the interior of the 
church was renovated. The pulpit carving is 
preserved in the museum attached to the 
mission under the care of the able curator, Mr. 
George Everetts. Again the church was damaged 
in the earthquake of 1812, and the tower and 
much of the facade were then rebuilt. At the 
present day, the church alone remains of all the 
buildings that formed San Buenaventura Mission. 
The walls, the two-storied belfry-tower and bells 
remain as of yore; the roof is restored with 
shingles instead of the original tiles; but other- 
wise the exterior is virtually the old building 
erected in 1809. 

I said that I saw little for the amateur photo- 
grapher at first. The sanctuary is one of the 
darkest I have ever tried to photograph. The 
three altars contain a wealth of interesting 
detail; but I almost despaired of reproducing 
them satisfactorily, as in addition to the gloom, 
photographic extremes of color—blues and reds— 
predominate. However, I decided that I would 
try; and here let me say that it is wonderful what 
detail the Tessar will pick up if given time. 
The complete sanctuary was photographed on 
Eastman Panchromatic cut-film, eight-minutes’ 
exposure at F/12, without a screen. The picture 
turned out better than I expected. The indi- 
vidual altars are rich in color and very dark, and 
I gave them an exposure of thirty minutes at 
F/12 with a K-3 Wratten Filter on the Pan- 
chromatic film. I was highly gratified on 
developing the negatives, detail and brilliancy 
being unusual for a place so dark. The con- 
fessional and baptistry were both so dark that 


I decided to photograph them at night using 
Victor Flashlight Powder. All the interior 
pictures were made with the Tessar, well stopped 
down, except the view of the old door from the 
interior. The exterior view of the eastern door- 
Way was given 1/30 of a second at F/18 about 
eleven in the morning, the time when the 
shadows of the relief work are longest. This is 
the only one of all the California missions which 
had wooden bells. The bell, together with the 
hide by which it was suspended, I brought from 
the museum and photographed it in sunshine, 
giving 160 of a second at F/6.3. The picture 
entitled “Ancient and Modern Luck’’ shows the 
old bridal chair made by the Indians. Tradition 
has it that the girl who sat in this chair always 
made a very happy marriage, and experienced 
good luck for the rest of her life. Right beside 
the chair is a more modern lucky device, a wheel 
of fortune operated by the good Mexican Bustos 
on days of fiesta here, when he can be heard for 
several blocks inviting all and sundry to try the 
wonderful things luck has in store for them, and, 
incidentally, to swell the coffers of the dearly 
beloved pastor. The Friar’s Walk depicts the 
nearest approach to cloisters which this mission 
has got. It was photographed at 9.30 a.m. with 
the Verito at F/5.6 and got 1/30 of a second 
exposure. I always give at least twice as much 
exposure with the Verito as with the Tessar, 
stop for stop. The picture of the old mission 
itself was also made with the Verito without a 
screen on a cloudless sky. The clouds were intro- 
duced by the wonderful water of this locality, 
of which more anon. 

Right behind the mission compound, on a 
spur of the mountains at a height of 800 feet, 
the early missionaries erected their mission 
cross. It was replaced, after it had been blown 
down in a storm in November, 1875, by the able 
Chamber of Commerce of the city. Five years 
ago a new auto highway was constructed to it, 
and wonderful vistas of mountain and the Pacific 
Ocean reward the motorist who travels up. The 
grades are severe in places and I would not 
recommend the trip without good brakes. The 
**Path to the Hills” was taken on this driveway. 
To me it is symbolical of the path of life, ever 
striving upwards in sunshine and shadow, joy 
and gloom. I gave it 1/25 of a second at F/6, 
with the Verito on an Ilford Self-Screen Plate, 
used without a screen. 

Here on the Coast we seldom have clouds. 
It is either a deep blue sky or a heavy humid 
fog, not the light gossamer-like fog which rejoices 
the heart of the pictorialist, which separates the 
planes and adds enchantment to the view. Let 
me say, once and for all, that I detest every genus 
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and species of fog. There is the fog intellectual, 
moral fog, photographic fog and atmospheric 
fog. Intellectual fog begets a poor picture and a 
poorer thesis. Many a theological tome is 
encompassed in moral fog. The various species of 
photographic fog are only too well known to me, 
light fog, chemical fog, dichroic fog and (oh, 
dear!) chalk fog. But I detest atmospheric fog 
worst of all. For it causes within me a sinking 
of the vital forces, and inertia that is inimical to 
successful activity in any sphere. I have 
mentally resolved to eschew beets and beans 
and such miserable things as thrive on fog. There 
is far too much fog. We are born in fog, go 
through life in fog and end in an atmosphere 
perhaps a little clearer but still far from serene. 
But I digress! Let us relegate fog to the realms 
of metaphysics where it properly belongs, for it 
is a transcendental entity and forms part and 
parcel of the universe. A plague on all fog! 

But Nature has a kind way of compensating. 
The absence of pictorial clouds and the prevalence 
of sea fog which is totally unappreciated by the 
author but which cools and soothes the natives, 
would seem to be compensated by the wonderful 
water hereabouts. I would advise the tourist, 
who is drinking of the natural supply here, to be 
careful lest he be turned into a pillar of lime. 
I have developed my masterpieces in many 
a state in this God-favored Union, but never 
have I encountered water so mercilessly hard 
as this. By a process of geometric progression 
I have carefully computed that a kettle of half 
a gallon capacity boiled full of this water three 
times daily, in five years would cease to be a 
hollow utensil and become a solid of unknown 
specific gravity. F. Grogan confided in me that 
the expense of replacing kitchen utensils for the 
mission is weighing heavily on him. This 
mineral compound, grossly misnamed water 
leaves a scum so thick and so varied in outline 
on the film as to virtually constitute a new 
picture, one that unfortunately seldom _har- 
monises with and nearly always nullifies the 
artist’s original concept. It has once harmonised 
wonderfully with my theme, for it has introduced 
natural clouds in the print of the old mission 
submitted. There is not the nth degree of a 
cloud in the original negative. I should like to 
put the matter squarely up to Professor Milikan 
or some other great physicist, whether they 
could not invent or discover an acid much more 
potent than nitric or aqua Regia and so enable 
me to clean my trays. I am using dilute hydro- 
chloric with only a very moderate degree of 
success to deal with the chalk fog on the negative, 
but my hard rubber-trays are hopeless. I 
believe that the Chamber of Commerce of this 


city has engaged a well-known Kansas City 
firm to attempt to soften the water-supply. 
They have just estimated the cost at only a few 
cents per ten thousand gallons. In my inmost 
heart I believe that if they succeed in their 
project for the sum they name, they deserve to 
receive the Nobel Prize. 

As regards technique, I have used many 
developers, some ready-made and some self- 
compounded; but there appears to me to be 
nothing like rodinal. And the principal reason 
of my choice is its low fog-producing tendency. 
It works wonderfully clear in the slow, dilute 
development so necessary for a proper rendition 
of shadows. Needing nothing but the addition 
of water, one can get soft or contrasty effects 
according to the degree of dilution. Here let 


‘me say, I never use a meter for my exposures. 


I trust to a kind of instinct born of long practice, 
sizing up the shadow-parts of my subject with 
the eye and exposing for them. I always desensi- 
tise my negatives with a commercial desensitiser, 
immersing the panchromatic films for one minute 
in a solution of one part desensitiser, fifty parts 
water, after which I develop them about four 
feet from an ordinary candle white light. Many 
developers, especially those containing hydro- 
kinone, are very apt to give pronounced fog with 
a negative so treated; but rodinal and glycin are 
happy exceptions. I fix in a plain hypo-bath, 
afterwards rinsing and hardening them in a strong 
solution of potash alum. They are then washed 
for half an hour and I spend the rest of the 
night manipulating various acids in a _ usually 
vain effort to coax out the chalk fog left by the 
water. I print on Velox using Kodak ready- 
made chemicals. 

In conclusion, I would say that no one need 
be discouraged for lack of material to depict. 
There are numerous beautiful objects everywhere 
for the camera, if the eye could only find them. 
When I began to make a collection of pictures 
around this venerable old mission church I 
never dreamed I should get together such an 
ensemble. It is rather the way an object is 
photographed, the proper arrangement of light 
and shadow, linear and aérial perspective and 
balance of the component parts, that makes it 
a picture. If there are sermons in stones, there 
are pictures wherever there is sunlight and 
shadow. I admire the PHoto-Era MaGaziIne 
for its originality and variety, and for its whole- 
hearted encouragement of the mere amateur. 
And though I cannot commend the water or the 
fog, I do believe in the present and future pros- 
perity of the city named after Saint Bona- 
venture. A visit to the interesting old mission 
and to the city is eminently worthwhile. 
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Home-Made Holiday Greeting-Cards 


GEORGE W. EARLY 


/T is comparatively easy to make 
attractive holiday greeting-cards 
at home, which embody original 
designs and serve to carry the genu- 
uine holiday-spirit to a wide circle 
of friends at small expense. Also, several people 
have developed a paying business making such 
cards at home, and many of the large greeting- 
card houses were founded in just such a humble 
manner. 

Those who contemplate making their own 
Christmas and New Year greeting-cards should 
set about the work early. The beginner who 
does not wish to endeavor to do more than make 
a print can use such prints by the simple device 
of making them on sensitive cards which are 
printed on the back with some greeting or motto; 
or he may mount the prints in the special holiday 
card-mounts which every stationery and photo- 
graph supply store carries. If he is a little more 
experienced, he may prepare some selective nega- 
tive embodying the holiday-card idea, and print 
from that; or he may devise an elaborate “‘card”’ 
of several pages, in the form of the holiday- 
booklet greeting. 

Since sensitised cards are of the standard post- 
card size, any photographer whose negatives are 
smaller than this will have to use a mask and give 
his pictures the proper margin. Even if the 
negatives are postcard size, they should be 
masked for best results. Otherwise, they are 
sure to have at their edges signs of the means 
used to hold the plate or film in position in the 
camera, or defects which have arisen in the course 
of the manipulations, and a mask will serve to 
hide these. 

The subject is certain to be improved by 
trimming down or covering up some part of the 
edges, since it is very seldom that it happens 
that the design exactly fits the size of negative 
used. The beginner will save himself much 
trouble and disappointment if he remembers 
that, because his negatives are 414 x 344 inches, 
for illustration, his prints must be 444 x 314 
inches also, and that, by trimming and masking, 
he may improve the result very greatly. 

It becomes necessary to take care, before print- 
ing from the negative. The use of the postcard 
size entailing some sort of mask, the right kind 
should be used, and in the proper manner. Just 
to slap down some stock-size ready-made mask 
on to a negative, regardless whether its size and 
its proportions suit the subject, and whether the 
opening in it lies in the best position on the 





negative, is a very poor way of making a print 
of any kind. 

The proper use of a mask makes it advisable 
to have a printing-frame decidedly larger than 
the negatives which are to be printed in it— 
twice as large is none too big in any case; and, 
if the margins are to be very wide, it may be a 
convenience to have it decidedly larger than this. 

The mask should be made for the particular 
negative, by making a print from the whole of 
the negative, and trimming it down, after due 
thought and care, in order to obtain what seems 
to be best, and making a mask with an opening 
the size of the trimmed print. 

It is not sufficient to just make a mask. It 
should be placed down upon the negative in the 
proper position, and the sensitive card also put 
down upon it in the proper position. If the 
“amera was tilted a little to one side or the other 
when the exposure was made, the horizon-line, 
if it be visible in the picture, may appear to be 
running downhill. This may be compietely 
remedied when masking by taking care to have 
the top and bottom boundaries of the opening 
in the mask parallel with the line of the horizon 
on the negative. 

If there be no horizon visible in the picture, 
there may still be signs of tilting. in the form of 
various objects which are uprighi in reality, but 
which appear to be leaning in the negative. 
These defects should be remedied in adjusting 
the mask on the negative so that when the print 
is made they are brought upright in position. 

These are defects, as every experienced worker 
well knows, which need exist only in the nega- 
tive; they may be completely removed in the 
final print, so that no one would realise that they 
ever existed. 

The position of the picture on the card should 
be such that the margin on each side of it is 
exactly the same width. It may be best to have 
a margin of the same width at the top, if the size 
of the card allows it; but only if it allows the 
margin below to be wider than the one above. 
There is no need to have the margin at the top 
and sides equal, however; but it is important 
always to have a wider space below the picture 
than above it. If we have not, then, owing to a 
well-known optical illusion, the printed picture 
will appear to have “‘slipped’”’ down. 

To center the card quickly, attach to the mask 
itself a couple of pieces of thin card, a visiting- 
card cut into two long strips does excellent serv- 
ice. These are stuck on the mask in such a 
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way that when the sensitive card is pushed up 
against the two, the opening in the mask comes 
in exactly the proper position for the picture to 
be correctly placed. If several prints are to be 
made from the same negative, this little dodge 
will save much time. 

A little time devoted in preliminary prepara- 
tion makes it a comparatively easy matter to pro- 
duce a number of cards in short order. Once the 
negative and mask are ready, the remainder of 
the work is easy. The selection of the surface 
or grade of printing-paper must be left to the 
photographer. It is well to remember that, as a 
general rule, masked prints of this sort look better 
upon a paper which does not have a highly glossy 
surface. Nothing is better than the popular 
platino-mat. 

There is little to be said about development of 
prints, except to suggest that care must be exer- 
cised not to handle the surface of the cards, and 
to keep hypo off the fingers. When making 
prints which can be trimmed down, the handling 
is not so important, since if an ugly stain comes 
on the margin, it is usually possible to trim it 
off without interfering with the picture. In the 
case of holiday-cards, however, no trimming is 
practicable. The whole card must be sent, and 
since the margins are intended to be white, 
thanks to the mask, any finger-mark or other 
blemish is certain to be conspicuous. Making 
these prints, therefore, is good exercise in making 
clean prints; although with other prints it may 
be possible to trim off stains at the edges, it 
ought not to be necessary with these. 

Thus far we have considered only the simplest 
and easiest form of photographic holiday-cards. 
It is when we come to cards made throughout by 
the photographer that we find that we are in the 
midst of the largest choice of methods. One 
very effective form of card is a gaslight or bro- 
mide print on a piece of whole-plate paper so 
arranged that one-half of the sheet bears a greet- 
ing and the other half a picture. The sheet is 
then folded down the center with its printed side 
inward and it adds to its appearance if it is pro- 
vided with a neat cover, bound on with silk- 
thread or ribbon. 

Here, again, we shall find that it is best to give 
plenty of time to the production of a negative, 
in order that several cards may be made in the 
most economical manner. If we have a quarter- 
plate negative of some subject of which we are 
proud, this is a very effective method of dealing 
with it, whole-plate paper being just large enough 
for the purpose. The only special appliances 
needed will be a whole-plate printing-frame and a 
whole-plate piece of glass. On one-half of the 
glass—the left, since it lies face upwards, and 


the print will be the other way around—the 
negative must be mounted in a cut-out card, and 
neatly masked. There will be no need in this 
case to make any guide to put down the printing- 
paper, since it will be the full size of the frame. 
On the opposite half of the glass may be mounted 
in exactly the same manner, a negative of the 
inscription which is to appear on the left-hand 
side of the folder. The masks of the two halves 
should overlap in the center, and all will then 
be ready to make the prints. 

Most photographers who attempt this form of 
holiday-card, for the first time, will discover 
that their most serious difficulty lies in making 
the negative of the inscription, as copying lies a 
little outside the work of the average amateur, 
who may not have a camera capable of sufficient 
extension for the purpose. Assuming that he 
has, or, what comes to much the same thing, that 
his camera is fitted with a copying magnifier, it 
can be undertaken. The first thing to do is to 
get a sheet of Bristol board and some liquid 
India ink or “artists’ black,” and set down what 
it is proposed to reproduce. Unless the photo- 
grapher is reasonably skilfull at lettering, it will 
be better not to attempt to print the inscription, 
but to do it in ordinary handwriting. If the 
copying is to be done to a reduced scale, as is 
usually the case, the writing should be done on a 
larger scale than is usual. This may be done 
very lightly in pencil, and then carefully inked 
in, if one is not very sure of oneself; it may be 
done straight away with a pen of the usual kind, 
and will doubtless look more like the photo- 
grapher’s ordinary handwriting. A signature 
serves to give the work completeness. 

An original in good black ink on smooth white 
card is the easiest original to copy, as there is not 
likely to be trouble with the grain of the paper. 
The copying may be done at night by incan- 
descent gas, electric light, or magnesium carbon, 
a preliminary plate being used to ascertain ap- 
proximately the correct exposure. The light 
should be as nearly as possible in a line with the 
lens and the subject; but it must be shaded so 
that no light from it can reach the lens directly. 
The plate should be fully developed, with no 
over-development, and the emulsion on the back 
or glass-slide should be very decidedly dark 
before the trial-plate is adjusted, regardless of 
whether the lettering darkens over or not. The 
final exposure should be as long as that part of 
the trial received which shows the greatest con- 
trast between the black ink and the white paper. 

If the negative made in this way does not 
appear to have sufficient contrast, this may be 
increased by giving it a momentary immersion 
in a ferricyanide and hypo-reducer to clear the 
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lines a little and then washing it well. One has 
to be careful not to overdo the reduction. It 
can then be intensified by the chroniium method, 
or, what is better if the photographer be familiar 
with it, one of the mercurial methods. The fin- 
ished negative is mounted on the right-hand half 
of the whole plate and masked as described. 

If it be discovered that the negative of the 
lettering prints too darkly when the paper re- 
ceives the correct exposure for the other negative, 
a piece of tissue or of ordinary paper may be 
placed over it on the outside of the glass. The 
neatest result is obtained when the white card 
serves as a just perceptible tint, showing the 
outline of the mask, and the lettering comes out 
distinctly but not as a solid black. 

This print, folded in half with the picture and 
greeting inside, may be enclosed in a cover of 
some “‘art”’ mounting-paper, or of drawing-paper. 
The print itself should have clean-cut edges; but 
the cover may have rough edges, if these are pre- 
ferred, and should be a little larger than the 
print. 

Some very attractive holiday-cards are made 
in which the covers are made of ordinary toned 
bromide enlargements, with rough edges and 
folded in half, so that the complete picture—a 
landscape—may be seen on opening out the 
cover. Variations will no doubt suggest them- 
selves to those who have original ideas and can 
work out these plans to their advantage. 











Still another form of holiday-card may be one 
having some design in which a photograph is 
incorporated, the whole being then photographed 
down to the required size and prints made as may 
be required. To succeed in this calls for more 
than photographic ability, and the photographer 
should be able to draw and to letter. By mak- 
ing the original much larger than the final nega- 
tive and prints, the work can be neatened up in 
the reduction; but still no reduction will remedy 
or conceal poor drawing. If the lettering is to 
be strong and decisive, it should be done on 
Bristol board in “‘artists’ black,” but a better 
effect can often be obtained by working on gray 
mount in the black ink or on a light mount in an 
ink that is not quite black. Strong contrasts in 
drawing or lettering react unfavorably on the 
tones of the photograph with which they are 
combined. For the same reason, if the photo- 
grapher is using prints on plain mounts as his 
greeting-cards, and proposes to write on the 
mounts, he will do well to use water-color for 
the writing which matches the mount in color, 
but is just a little lighter or darker in tone. 
This will look very much better than a plain 
white or plain black ink. Of course, in no case 
must ordinary writing ink be used, as this clashes 
very badly with any color likely to be met with 
in photographic work. Careful attention to details 
and neat workmanship will add greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of the personally made greeting-card. 





A WINTER’S TALE—LYNX AND SNOWSHOE-RABBIT 
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Photographing Bird and Animal-Tracks in the Snow 


DAN McCOWAN 


SIN a crisp clear morning in mid- 
winter a common cat crossed my 
garden-path. I did not see it pass 





: being sable-coated or otherwise. 
But, black, white or versicolored, it nevertheless 
brought good luck. A light snow had fallen in 
the night and upon this was clearly etched the 
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CAT-TRACKS 


single track left by the animal. Looking casu- 
ally at the well-defined imprint from the window 
of the dining-room, there was immediately born 
the idea of obtaining photographic negatives, not 
only from the footprints of cats, but from those 
of the many mammals and birds which, active 
during the winter-months, leave record of their 
doings on the clean white snow. 

Surveying this new field mentally, and while at 
breakfast, it was at once evident that to picture 
even the most noteworthy tracks on hill and dale 
and through the forests would prove no small 
task. There was promise, however, of new zest 
being imparted to habitual snowshoe-walks; there 
would undoubtedly be opportunity to add further 
to a store of such first-hand Nature knowledge as 
is acquired by the all-season, all-weather camera- 
worker. It was but a step to the garden-path 


and the hour was scarce gone ere the afore- 
mentioned cat tracks were made to yield negatives 
made from various angles, viewpoints and dis- 
tances. These,inlanguage of the rifle-range, were 
sighting-shots. Presently came more exhilarat- 
ing work, as when recourse was had to the nearby 
stream which wends a sinuous way through the 
tall spruce-woods. 

At the edge of the brook a jig-saw fringe of ice, 
carpeted with light snow, bore imprint of the feet 
of wilderness wanderers. Here, by the wooden 
bridge, a Canada lynx, apparently tired of the 
chase, had emerged from thickets of willow and 
walked leisurely toward close covert in the heavy 
green timber; there, at the Fiddler’s ford, a red 
squirrel, early afoot on a fine sunny morning, 
had beaten a little path from the tree, whereon his 
nest was placed, tothe brush-heap under which his 
precious store of pine cones lay concealed. The 
fresh tracks of grouse and partridge made singu- 
larly striking embroideries on the long smooth 
reaches where the surface of the snow was other- 
wise unbroken. Everywhere, on familiar game- 
trails and through unfamiliar underwoods were 
such like winter-tales, each one fresh from the 
press of hurrying feet, each one graphic, all of 
them forming part of an outdoor-library capable 
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COYOTE-TRACKS DAN MCCOWAN 


of delighting and entrancing such thoughtful 
observers as may, in summer and in winter, find 
pleasure in the pathless woods and sweetness on 
the distant hill. These tales, as-was in course of 
time proved, are capable of luring furlongs of film 
from spool to spool. In picturing the several 
examples described and illustrated in this article, 
an Eastman Folding Pocket Kodak was em- 
ployed, no tripod, or ray-filter or other lens acces- 
sory being found necessary. 

In making photographs of animal and bird 
tracks in snow it is advisable to work during the 
morning or in the early forenoon, and, if possible, 
soon after a light snowfall. At such times, the 
sun being low in the sky, there is likelihood of sat- 
isfactory highlights and shadows in the tracks,— 
acondition that is greatly tobe desired. It should 
also be borne in mind that fresh fallen snow has a 
texture that is peculiarly evanescent and thus, 
if superfine photographic rendering is sought, it 
is well to make exposures while yet the blanket of 
Nature is soft and fleecy.. Furthermore, the so- 
journings and scurrying of creatures of the night 
have been recorded before daybreak; and thus 
in the morning the snow-page stories are not 
blurred or cluttered with a mass of irrelevant 
detail. 

With the making of negatives from more or less 
familiar animals came a hankering for other and, 
if possible, rare specimens of footprints. This in 
time brought on a recurrence of that insidious 


malady which lacks diagnosis or description other 
than that of “Collectors’ Luck” and which has 
power to lead otherwise rational photographers 
into inordinate expenditure of energy. Thus it 
was that, for the nonce, or rather for the rest of 
the winter, my spare time was occupied in the 
assiduous, zealous and painstaking “‘sleuthing”’ of 
such furred and feathered creatures as have their 
habitat on high plateaus of the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies and in the forested furrows of the Selkirk 
Range. The most minute track of which photo- 
graphic record was obtained was that of a tiny 
jumping mouse,—the largest, that of a great- 
striding moose. Between these extremes were 
tracks of many forms of wild life, some from 
animals which, shy, timid and retiring, may 
seldom be seen in the body even in remote and 
solitary places. A lucky day was that on which 
an otter-track was discovered. The animal, 
making portage around an otherwise impassable 
waterfall, had bounded and “tobogganed”’ his 
way from the rapids above to the pool below and 
in so doing left a deep furrow in the snow. Again 
a marten, impelled by characteristic curiosity, 
made frequent nocturnal inspections of woodpile 
and cabin, each time tracing an unmistakable 
spoor across an ever increasing drift piled in the 
lee of the south gable. Deer-tracks were com- 
monplace, those of the wapiti or American elk 
being frequently noted. There was, of course, 
no sign of Ephraim, the grizzly, nor of his sable- 
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coated cousin, the black bear, they being en- 
sconced in winter-dens and wrapped in profound 
sleep. 

Searching for, finding and photographing these 
tracks and trails proved extremely fascinating. 
The play of light and shade in the forest and on 
the mountain-slopes, the sparkle of hoar frost 
on the meadows and by the waterfalls, the ex- 
quisite curvings and carvings and cornices of 
wind-sculptured snowbanks,—these, normally 
claiming and demanding attention from lens and 
film, were for the time being forgotten. Like 
Robinson Crusoe when he first beheld that omi- 
nous footprint in the soft sea-sand, I was obliv- 
ious to aught else but tracks. 

In course of a few midwinter excursions on 
snowshoes and with camera, much was learned 
of the various snow-signatures of quadrupeds. 
Tracks of the prairie-wolf appear almost furtive 
as the animal itself, now swinging in a wide curve 
to the right, now to the left, then coming about 
to a frequent full stop and indicating a rearward 
reconnaissance. The red squirrel wandering 
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VARYING HARE-TRACKS 


hither and thither in course of terrestrial move- 
ments in summer, travels directly upon the sur- 
face of the snow in winter. The house cat, 
although a four-footed animal, leaves but a biped 
track. Domestic animals are, as a rule, much 
more slovenly in walking than are the creatures 
whose home is the woods and the mountain-side. 

The records of wild-life tragedies, thrilling as 
they sometimes are, seldom yield satisfactory 
negatives. A confused welter of tracks and body- 
marks, a deep red stain or two on the snow, bits 
of fur or a few feathers,—this being the usual vis- 
ual evidence of such grim happenings. Needless 
to say, this does not lend itself well to pictorial 
effort, neither does it form subject-matter that, 
afterwards, will be found worthy of reproduction 
on lantern-plate or paper. 

By reason of climatic conditions, it must neces- 
sarily follow that many ardent camera-workers 
are debarred from studying and photographing 
tracks in snow. Few localities there are, how- 
ever, which lack mud-banks by the lake, bypaths 
across the common or sand-pits along the tidal 
flats. Upon these places many birds and beasts 
walk and leave clear imprint of their feet. To 
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enter into detail as to the possibilities for nega- 
tive-making in such localities is beyond the scope 
of this article. It may, however, prove helpful 
to merely suggest that a series of lantern-slides 
depicting patterns printed in plastic mud by the 
feet of shore-frequenting birds will prove amaz- 
ingly interesting not only to ornithologists and 
Boy Scouts, but to those whose knowledge of 
avian life is rudimentary. In latitudes south 
of the normal winter snow-line the movements 
of large and small mammals may be recorded 
photographically at all seasons of the year. It 
is surprising what a sand-bar or a stretch of dusty 
highway will yield in printed records of rodent 
activity in the course of a single night. 





No matter whether the indentations are in 
snow, in mud or in dust, the camera-worker in 
photographing tracks, will find opportunity added 
for the prosecution of his most interesting art. 
Further, he will, in course of time, acquire much 
Nature lore and will have fuller realisation that 
there is a Guiding Hand which governs the 
movements and directs the steps of things both 
great and small. Blessed with seeing eye and 
comprehending mind, he doubtless will, in such 
a pleasant pursuit, as has been outlined on these 
pages, find opportunity for the spending of 
happy hours in the snowy silence of winter- 
woods or by curving sea-beach where plovers 
probe in the smooth and shining sand. 


Practical Kinematography 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter X VI—Library—Supply 


T is evident that each man has the 
right to obtain as much education 
as he desires, nor is it just that his 
ambitions in this respect should be 
limited by the depth of his purse. 
Knowing this to be a fact we have established 
public libraries in our towns and villages which, 
I believe, are almost as important as our schools. 
However, they are not used as widely as could 
be wished, nor do they, except in the larger 
cities, have that complete assortment of books 
which is desirable. Knowing this, commercial 
library operators have extended their field of 
operation by the use of the post, and today we 
have libraries in New York for example, which 
have subscribers in every state. 

So much for the library-plan. It is a proved 
success. We have seen the phonograph become 
so common that it is reckoned a necessity rather 
than a luxury. It was at first a scientific toy, 
like the kinema. Realising that the library was 
a success when applied to books, and seeing the 
success of the phonograph, Pathé Fréres deter- 
mined to apply the same idea to the kinema. 
They began this work on a large scale and put 
on the market a home-projector which was both 
a highly efficient projecting-machine and an or- 
namental bit of furniture. They placed in stock 
thousands of reels of Pathescope film. But they 
found one stumbling block. Phonograph-records 
can be made for a few cents each, as far as the 
actual stamping is concerned, and can be sold 
outright for less than a dollar. The Pathescope 





film is the brittle safety film and has not too long 
a life even in the hands of expert operators; so 
to cover the heavy production-cost the Pathe- 
scope Company had to make a rather high 
rental charge for their films. This was through 
no fault of theirown. It was due to the fact that 
the slow-burning film is made of substances which 
give a less flexible film than the standard fast- 
burning film. The slow-burning film is also more 
expensive, or it was at that time. In spite of all 
of these obstacles, the Pathescope Company built 
up a good business and it is thriving today. 
They introduced an amateur camera for their film, 
and the combination is the first motion-picture 
camera of practical value ever manufactured pri- 
marily for amateur use. It has met with such 
success that it is widely used for engineering pur- 
poses, private expeditions and similar uses, when 
the prints are not made for commercial dis- 
tribution. 

Recently there have been several cameras 
placed upon the market for amateur use, and the 
manufacturers usually state that they are pre- 
pared to supply selections from their libraries, 
both of special subjects and condensed versions 
of better screen classics. These films are small 
in size and some of them in forms which differ 
widely from the standard ribbon. This makes 
them less costly than the usual standard ribbon, 
and such films can be sold outright for prices 
ranging from $1.50 to ten dollars or more per 
reel (reel: a spool of ribbon, a belt, disc, plate 
or other form of support which carried a com- 
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plete unit of pictures). The use of the word 
‘‘reel”’ is not orthodox, but there seems to be no 
word available which can be so readily under- 
stood in a collective sense. It will be under- 
stood, of course, that the manufacturers have 
machines to copy from other films, so that they 
can either rearrange your films or they can repro- 
duce upon their non-standard film, positives from 
standard negatives. 

In this connection I will state that one manu- 
facturer was displeased because I said regarding 
his film, that editing, as usually understood, 
could not be successfully carried out. I knew 
and undoubtedly you do, too, that in the factory 
such rearrangements, inserts and so forth can be 
carried out; but I was speaking of the kinema- 
tographers own editing operations. It is evident 
that when any film is in the form of a disc, belt, 
or other form which is invariable in size and 
wherein the frames are attached one to another 
on four sides, that cutting, 7.e., the removal of 
portions of the film substance and replacing by 
others and the rearrangement of sequences is not 
a practical arrangement, although it might be 
done in experimental work. This brings us to a 
point to be considered. If such work must be 
done by optical machinery, it is evident that such 
operations will be somewhat expensive owing to 
the careful work involved, entirely aside from the 
cost of the original negative. If these manufac- 
turers could obtain their industrials, scenics and 
similar negatives directly upon their own type of 
negative, it would be worth their while to pay 
liberally for such negatives. This gives the kine- 
matographer an opportunity to make some good 
sales on the side, which should soon cover the cost 
of the camera. In fact, if you can convince the 
manufacturer that you can deliver the right pic- 
tures, he might advance the camera, deducting 
its cost from your returns. 

When writing about such a contract it would 
be well to give an account of your experience, 
your training in kinematography and in photo- 
graphy. You should also include a list of pos- 
sible subjects and enclose still photographs when 


available, showing the work you could deliver. 
This applies to industrials and scenics especially. 
You should state whether or not you own a 
camera of the proper type and give all informa- 
tion which might bear upon the subjects. 

The films desired are of the same type which 
would make good films for review and educa- 
tional films. The news-topic would hardly do 
as such; but there are many news-items which 
will retain their interest after the timely interest 
is gone. For example, the wreck of the Shenan- 
doah was news; but the film would be of interest 
years hence. Our President, signing an impor- 
tant treaty would be news; but it would also be 
an historical document of value. So, many 
news-topics will be welcome in these libraries. 
Travel-pictures are very good, so are indus- 
trials. The stop-motion and_trick-work in- 
volved in advertising and educational films can 
often be used successfully in this work. You can 
hardly produce dramatic films; but any other 
subject of permanent and general interest would 
be welcomed in these libraries. 

It is understood that flawless technique is es- 
sential. You might sell a poor film to a manu- 
facturer who is not familiar with such things, 
although that would be very poor business; but 
remember that these firms are in the kinemato- 
graphic business and the films must be one 
hundred per cent. perfect. 

The subjects in demand will in a great measure 
depend upon the needs of the manufacturer you 
wish to sell to. The logical procedure is to write 
to these manufacturers and make inquiry as to 
their needs. It is a waste of time, however, to 
write at all unless you can submit the proper 
qualifications. These firms are too busy to waste 
time with incompetent kinematographers. They 
must be assured that they can depend upon the 
quality of the films presented. 

At present such libraries are maintained by the 
Pathescope Company of New York and the 
Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester. There 
are undoubtedly others, as inquiry will disclose. 

(To be continued) 
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FIGURE 1. CORRECTLY PLACED PRINT 


WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 


Arranging Prints Effectively in an Album 


WILLIAM 


AVING obtained a good collection 
of prints the camerist naturally 


manner as to enhance their appear- 
ance and permit of ready reference 
without danger of any becoming lost, strayed or 
stolen. So, an album is forthwith purchased and 
the process begun of sticking the prints in place. 
This is a simple and pleasant performance, yet, 
like many another simple act, the result varies in 
effectiveness according to the care with which the 
work is performed. How do you do it? 

When only one print is mounted on each leaf it 
would seem that the sole point necessary to 
observe is to get it placed squarely in the center 
of the leaf, allowing an equal margin at top and 
bottom. This, indeed, is what many industrial 
photographers do; but the effect is very much 
better when the print is placed above the center, 
allowing about fifty per cent. more bottom than 
top margin, as shown in Figure 1. There are 
two reasons that such placement is best. One is 
due to a curious optical illusion which causes a 
print placed in the exact center of a sheet to 
appear to have less margin below than above. 
The other, to the fact that we are accustomed to 





S. DAVIS 


seeing the bases of things larger or heavier than 
their tops—a condition that helps create an 
impression of stability. Nature constantly ex- 
hibits this principle in divers ways, such as plant- 
stems, tree-trunks and even individual leaves, 
which are larger at the base than the top or outer 
end. In well-proportioned buildings the outward 
decorations of the lower stories, and the bases 
of columns, are the largest, and in the printing- 
craft the same principle rules in the margins 
of the printed page and the shapes of letters 
of the Roman alphabet that at a glance ap- 
pear alike at top and bottom, such as B, E, H, 
I, K, S, X, and Z, yet, in reality are not exactly 
symmetrical, as you can prove for yourself by 
noting the effect when the letters are viewed 
upside down. 

When several prints are grouped on a single 
leaf, their general appearance can be much 
enhanced or marred, according to whether the 
grouping is good or bad. Don’t place an upright 
and an oblong picture side by side, as in Figure 
2, which I’ve entitled “‘How not to do it”. Aside 
from the personal inconvenience involved in 
having to swing the album around like a turn- 
table to see such a combination, it is far from 
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FIGURE 2. HOW NOT TO DO IT WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 








FIGURE 3. A SATISFACTORY ARRANGEMENT OF TWO PRINTS WILLIAM 8. DAVIS 
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FIGURE 4. A SUGGESTION FOR GROUPING 


restful to be obliged to see one picture on end 
while trying to look at the other. Just a little 
care in sorting your prints before mounting will 
prevent making such a needless faux-pas, since 
it is just as easy to select two upright or two 
oblong shaped prints to mount side by side, as in 
Figure 3. Should the two chosen be not just of a 
height, line up their top edges and let the lower 
ones take care of themselves. 

The effective grouping of more than two prints 
on a leaf will put a greater tax upon your taste 
and ingenuity; but it is possible to get a great deal 
of fun out of it. Sometimes, it happens that after 
several prints have been grouped nicely in rela- 
tion to one another an awkward space will be 
left somewhere which is too large to leave empty, 
yet, is too small to accommodate another print 
of the same size as the others. In such a case the 
chances are that you can find among the un- 
mounted prints a subject which will be much 
improved by trimming it to a size small enough 





WILLIAM S§S. DAVIS 


to fit the vacancy. Otherwise, it may be possible 
to fill the blank space nicely by a decoratively 
lettered title or descriptive note applicable to the 
group of prints. Such lettering can be done in 
black or white ink directly on the leaf or on a 
separate piece of paper, which is then mounted 
the same as a print. Figure 4 offers a suggestion 
for grouping several prints, no two of which are 
of exactly the same size. Note that these are so 
placed that the outer edges of all are in alignment, 
forming together a perfect rectangle. Although 
there is no hard-and-fast rule about such an 
arrangement, yet, I think that the effect is 
usually better than when the edges of the prints 
project unevenly all around. Many a good 
suggestion for grouping can be got by studying 
the “lay-out” of the rotogravure pages of the 
better class of newspapers and illustrated adver- 
tisements in the magazines. 

In conclusion, just a word about the actual 
mounting of the prints. Assuming these to be 
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already trimmed, or printed under a mask to give 
an even white edge, the first thing to do is to lay 
the selected print or group in place and determine 
the best position on the leaf. When found, the 
position should be indicated by light pencil- 
lines to serve as a guide when mounting per- 
manently. Prints can be fastened to the leaf 
by a touch of liquid glue at each corner, or if 
preferred, they may be mounted solid by means 
of dry mounting tissue, which is very simple to 


Economical 


PERRY D. 


AILTHOUGH the story that follows 
| may be old as the hills to some 
M| photographers, there may be begin- 
} ners who will find useful hints in 
# it, and who will be glad to adopt the 
system described, in whole or in part, because of 
its simplicity, economy, and cleanliness. It is, 
briefly stated, a method intended to make the 
occasional developing of films, prints, and enlarge- 
ments less laborious, less costly, and less of an 
all-evening task. 

My darkroom is the pride of my heart. It is 
sufficiently large for comfort, is thoroughly 
equipped in a modest way, and as no one but 
myself frequents it, it is kept as clean or as messy 
as fancy or my inborn laziness may dictate. 
There is abundant drawer-and-shelf space for 
more chemicals than I will ever own or need; 
but even so, I like to have one, and only one, 
working-outfit for every useful purpose, and 
have that outfit fresh, clean and effective. This, 
then, forbids the accumulation of various solu- 
tions that are not used regularly, and saves 
throwing away costly mixtures of infrequent 
usefulness. 

There was a time when I tried all sorts of 
developers, plates, films, papers. I did not stick 
to one thing long enough to master its best or 
worst features. Using the bathroom for develop- 
ing, necessitated storing supplies in various closets 
and drawers in two or three rooms. When I 
built the darkroom I collected all these treasures, 
and in sorting them, was astonished to find papers 
three to ten years old; metol dating back “‘befo’ 
de war’’; solutions I had forgotten all about; 
plates of uncertain age; and so on. In throwing 
away this material, I resolved to date everything 
in future, and to stick to one thing so long as it 
proved worthy, or until convinced that some- 
thing else was surely better. I now write the date 





use and entirely overcomes the warping of flexible 
leaves, that occurs when paste is employed. 
Ace Art Corners are also very serviceable. 

If the album is of the loose-leaf variety you will 
find that mounting is facilitated by removing the 
leaves, as this permits handling each leaf sepa- 
rately. Where this cannot be done, a sheet of 
stiff cardboard should be inserted under the leaf 
you are working on to furnish a hard, flat surface 
upon which even pressure can be applied. 


Developers 
FRAZER 


of purchase on every bottle, box and envelope, 
and all solutions. It certainly is a good habit, 
for time passes rapidly, photographic materials 
deteriorate; and, if one does not preserve data 
relating to them, they may spoil before they are 
ever opened. 

In winter the darkroom is used frequently, 
but in summer only when negatives accumulate, 
or there is a special reason to make prints or 
enlargements; hence, the need of solutions that 
will keep well. 

Some years ago I adopted cut-films and open 
tanks for developing and fixing. There were 
available several two-solutions formulas for 
tank-development with pyro; but none that I 
could find that seemed adapted to metol-hydro- 
chinon in two solutions in suitable bulk. For 
reasons that are of no particular moment in this 
connection, pyro-solutions were not wanted. 
After lengthy experimenting, then, I decided to 
adopt the Eastman D-61 professional developer; 
but made up in two one-gallon solutions, as 
follows, each solution in a one-gallon cider-bottle: 


A 
SRILA LOPE EI LE oie Pee 64 ozs. 
Metol or elon......... i 85 grs. 
Sodium sulphite.......... a 6 ozs. 
Sodium bisulphite.......... Pr 55 grs. 
Hydrochinon.............. a 165 grs. 
WO MP I og a 6 Sasx sie es + sciesenn ... 128 ozs. 

B 
i.e i adaten tinea awen 64 ozs. 
ne 327 grs. 
Poteswum Gromide........................ gm 
ros x5 or 4 so cde seasons cchute 128 ozs. 


In use, fill tank with equal parts of A and B. 
The used solution is poured into a third one- 
gallon bottle, and this kept up to bulk and 
strength by adding fresh stock. When the used 
solution begins to darken it is discarded, although 
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it keeps well for several weeks. The original 
developer (D-61) is said to take from ten to 
fourteen minutes at 65 deg. F.; but as I use it, 
it takes longer; hence, if it is desired to decrease 
the time of development, it may be well to in- 
crease the quantity of carbonate to 350 grains 
and cut the bromide to 40 grains. Another 
alternative is to use less water in each solution. 

Each of the three one-gallon bottles has a loose- 
fitting jacket of black paper. These are stored 
under the work-bench,—a cool, dark place. It 
costs only about fifty cents to make up this 
developer; it will keep several months, and it 
works equally well in the developing of cut- 
films, pack-films, roll-films, and plates. 

The fixing-solution is the Eastman standard, 
made up in a one-gallon bottle and used repeat- 
edly until it begins to lose strength, when it is 
discarded and a new lot made up. 

In developing, the half-gallon tanks and the 
washing-box are filled; films put into clips; time 
noted; films lowered into developer; rods agitated 
frequently throughout development—and fixa- 
tion. In about fifteen minutes the films are 
examined, and those that are fully developed are 
placed in the washing-box for a few moments, 
then transferred to the fixing-tank. After all the 
films have been developed, rinsed and fixed, they 
go into the washing-box for an hour, are swabbed 
with wet cotton, rinsed, and hung on a line over- 
head until dry. Pack-films receive similar treat- 
ment, and if there are roll-films, the roll is passed 
several times through the developer, then coiled 
loosely in the tank until the margins show, when 
they are cut apart, put in clips, and developed 
fully. 

As this is a slow developer, but gives nice 
crisp negatives of a brownish-black color with 
good density—one may put in the tank only a 
few films at one time, adding others as there is 
room, examining them now and then—it is 
practicable to develop two or three dozen films 
before turning on the white light. Once in the 
rod-clips, there is no need to touch films with the 
fingers until they—the films—are dried; hence 
scratching the emulsion is inexcusable. I know 
of no better system to producing good, clean 
films without spot or blemish. 

If one is called away unexpectedly, the cover of 
a paper-box may be dropped over developing or 
fixing-tank, so that one may open the darkroom 
door, going and _ returning. Telephone-calls 
seem to come frequently when one is in the 
darkroom; and it is not always wise to ignore 
them. 

For bromide enlargements, Artura Carbon 
Black paper is very satisfactory. It gives nice 
blue-blacks, is fast enough for use with artificial 











light, and may be had in various surfaces and 
weights. The Nepera solution works well with 
it; but I have found that the standard Artura 
developer, made up in two solutions and worked 
at 70 deg. F., more economical, but very satis- 
factory. The used solution is discarded each 
time. The stock-solution keeps well for weeks, 
if the bottles are jacketed with black paper. Of 
course, tray-development is employed. The 
formula: 


A 
ona ora Sav eek KR Hae 16 ozs. 
Metol or elon. . arth Sonbh rarn hs e eeae 22 grs. 
LACE CE OTD 34 o2. 
PR avi gine ancy oes s niok Whee meee a 90 grs. 

B 
ee ee ae ge ee OE ee 16 ozs. 
I I on ook owe tele cu ecw V4 oz. 
Potassium bromide 10% sol............... Y4 oz. 


Use equal parts of A and B; if too concentrated, 
use one part each of A, B, and water. Try the 
latter proportion at first, until exposure-time and 
development time are fixed for negatives of vary- 
ing densities. With developer full strength, use 
Y oz. instead of 14 oz. of the bromide-solution. 

The fixing-bath referred to is used for enlarge- 
ments, provided it is fairly fresh, or at least not 
milky. 

For contact prints I use Azo paper. The regu- 
lar developer for it—D-67, but in two solutions— 
is indicated below: 


A 
EIR ELE ERLE AOE Ee ae 16 ozs. 
oo en oie NG eevee ta w Soar 45 grs. 
NS ooo 5 fore cate Sis ei any lt 14 ozs. 
IIE Sigs) SS -ve ih aches ataars Sates 135 grs. 

B 
SO OEE ran 21 ozs. 
ere 15 grs. 
he RSET A SUES Weare in ce ee fae ae ae 16 ozs. 


Take one part A, one part B, four parts water. 
Temperature, 70 deg. F. Discard after use. 

The fixing-bath is the one already mentioned. 

It will be noted that no mention is made of a 
short-stop solution for papers. Its use is advis- 
able although not always a necessity, if the 
prints are carefully rinsed while in transit from 
developing to fixing-tray. Both Artura and Azo 
develop slowly in the solutions, giving a quality 
many amateurs like. 

An important point is the maintenance of 
proper temperatures. This is not always so 
simple, particularly in winter; but it is worth 
the effort entailed, for negatives and prints 
developed at low temperature are anything but 
satisfactory. A clean and simple way to main- 
tain the desired temperature is to fill an old hot- 
water bottle with hot water—ice-water in summer 
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—and rest tray or tank on or against it when 
needed. One of the screw-top metal bottles will 
serve, or one of the aluminum canteens to be had 
for a few cents at army-goods stores. 

To recapitulate: Here we have four sets of 
solutions that will cover all one’s ordinary needs 
in the production of films, plates and papers. It 
is true that eight bottles are required to contain 
them, against four for the same set of one-solu- 
tion developers—and of course the fixing-bath 


4 

is included in each one. Even so, the former 
method is the more economical one, as waste is 
reduced to a minimum, and the total cost of the 
set is exceeding small. In practice—granted one 
has a darkroom—he fills two tanks and a wash- 
ing-box with solutions ready made, makes his 
prints or enlargements—or puts films in clips— 
develops, fixes, washes, arranges for their drying, 
and is through work for the evening. Such photo- 
graphic work is a constant source of satisfaction. 


A Woman-Photographer Who Has Made Good 


EMMA GARY WALLACE 


- Se HOTOGRAPHY is such an interest- 
ay ing and artistic profession that 
OARS) the wonder of it is, more women 
do not go into this work. Here 

: 64) and there, we meet a woman who 
has elected to follow this calling, and almost 
universally in such instances, we find that she 
has been successful beyond the average. This 
may be due in part, of course, to the fact that 
professions commonly filled by men, call only to 





MRS. UNA E. TOMANEK EMMA GARY WALLACE 


and attract the most capable women who have 
courage to become pioneers. 

However, as Shakespeare long ago reminded 
us “Some are born great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon them”. 
A modern interpretation of this might well be, 
that there are times when human beings are 
obliged to measure up to an emergency or an 
opportunity, or to be buried under it. 

It was even so in the case of Mrs. Una E. 
Tomanek of Fort Valley, Georgia. At that 
time, Mrs. Tomanek, her husband and children 
lived in Cullman, Alabama. He was a photo- 
grapher. His wife had always been much 
interested in the studio-work, and had delighted 
in watching him, and had always felt great 
satisfaction when pictures or some special picture 
proved of superior excellence. 

When illness overtook him, and it was neces- 
sary to carry on in some way or other, Mrs. 
Tomanek decided that the logical thing to do 
was to go on with the studio-work. She had 
three small children for whom to care, as well as 
her husband; but when a woman is in earnest 
and willing and eager to do her best, her faith is 
such that she can move mountains. 

Mrs. Tomanek proceeded to do her housework, 
care for her children and do the work of the 
studio under her husband’s directions and 
suggestions. It seemed so much better to her to 
fill in the days and make every moment count. 
Besides, it was such a blessing that they could 
all be together. 

The three tiny children had to have much 
attention, and the ailing husband gentle care 
and a cheerful atmosphere; for Mrs. Tomanek 
was first of all a wife and mother. As he im- 
proved somewhat physically, and Mrs. Tomanek 
developed more experience, it seemed advisable 
to change their place of residence for various 
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reasons, and so the little family moved to Fort 
Valley, a town of approximately four thousand 
inhabitants in the heart of Peach County—‘‘The 
County with a Soul”, in central Georgia. 

Fort Valley has the unique distinction of being 
the largest peach shipping-station in the world. 
Mrs. Tomanek looked ahead and _ believed 
implicitly in Fort Valley and its future. Here 
was a town ideally situated and having suffi- 
ciently diversified interests to ensure prosperity. 
When the peaches are harvested, the population 
of necessity is increased temporarily to about 
seven thousand. 

Asparagus-raising is an industry second only 
in importance to the peach one. Watermelons, 
paper-shelled pecan-nuts, sugar-cane, beans, 
and other good things all take their place in 
keeping the railroads busy which lead out from 
this enterprising little town. Mrs. Tomanek 
was enthusiastic, and after settling permanently 
there, she was able to say with sincerity: 

“T am more enthusiastic every day. My 
husband is better and has been able to work 
now for the past two years; but is nervously far 
from well. He has to travel and to follow some 
occupation which will keep him moving. He 
cannot stand it to stay in one place, so when he 
has to go, I remain and keep the studio going. 
It is work, but I love it. 

‘The people here are always reaching to some- 
thing bigger and better, and, like them, I hope 
some day to reach the very top and to go over— 
a success in photography. 

“Fort Valley is a busy little town, out of one 
thing and into another the year around. The 
very first of the year we begin to prepare for our 
famous Peach Blossom Festival. It takes two 
months to work it up and it is a wonderful 
experience. 

*‘Next comes the asparagus which is a splendid 
enterprise in this locality. Then peaches, and 
you never saw such crops! It is really wonder- 
ful to see the packing-houses and how the work 
is handled. The peaches are hauled in by the 
carload. There are packing-houses on every 
big farm, and people come in by the thousands 
to help harvest, pack and ship. Watermelons 
go out in a stream of carload lots as long as they 
last. Fort Valley is quite small for so much 
industry—but isn’t it all splendid! 

“One great difficulty I have had to overcome, 
is that the people here have formed the habit 
of going to large, nearby places such as Macon 
and Atlanta to have their photographic work 
done. Nearly all the people have motor-cars 
and so going out of town for such service is not 
difficult. At first, I thought that I was going 
to have a hard time convincing people that they 


could get beautiful and satisfactory pictures 
right here at home. 

“It took some effort to get started, and I 
saw that I must use ‘such measures as would 
attract favorable attention to my work. So I 
have made some complimentary pictures by way 
of demonstration, arranged contests, and adver- 
tised extensively. Naturally, this took effort, 
time and money. But I have succeeded in 
awakening the people, so that now I feel assured 
of a great success here.” 

The Peach Blossom Festival is one of the most 
beautiful events of this kind to be met any- 
where, and it has been staged each year for the 
past four years. It occurs when the peach 
blossoms are at their best and the beauty of the 
60,000 acres of peach orchards must be seen to 
be appreciated. The Festival has attracted 
such immense crowds that special trains and 
all other means of conveyance are taxed during 
the two days of the program, which includes a 
gorgeous pageant, races, parades, and other 
attractions magnifying the romance of the 
Peach, as well as its blessings. 

This event alone has helped Mrs. Tomanek 
to become well established. The Rembrandt 
Studio is now one of the business-interests of 
which Fort Valley is proud. Mrs. Tomanek 
believes firmly in Fort Valley, its present and 
its future, and Fort Valley, loyal to the home- 
folks, as always, believes in the artistic ability 
and courage of its woman-photographer. 


[Although there are many women who have 
made their mark in professional photography, 
and likewise in pictorial photography, the fact 
remains that comparatively little is known of 
their problems, failures and final successes. The 
modest little account which you have just read 
is a bit of human interest with an inspiration in 
it. It matters not that the subject of the article 
may be unknown to many. Her problem, and 
how she solved it, might be duplicated in a 
number of instances. These courageous women 
often face a situation which the average man 
would be inclined to avoid. Mother-love is able 
to move mountains of obstacles from the path 
of loved ones. It is pleasant to know that 
photography has aided so many splendid women 
to become self-supporting and thereby meet 
the unexpected burden. There is no finer 
vocation or hobby for a woman than photo- 
graphy in one or more of its branches. What- 
ever a woman’s natural talents may be, she will 
find congenial work to her liking. Whether it 
be necessity or the desire for a pleasant avoca- 
tion, in photography she will often find a satis- 
factory solution to her problem.—EprrTor.] 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON MONUMENT, METHUEN, MASS. 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, PH. D. 
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A COLD APRIL SHOWER 
STANLEY R. BENEDICT | 
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Long-Focus Portrait-Objectives 


VERY discriminating critic knows that no 

portrait can be good unless the drawing is 
correct. The features of the subject must be 
rendered without distortion and in good per- 
spective, and that can be accomplished by the 
use of a lens of adequate focal length. In former 
days, when full-length cartes-de-visite and life- 
size heads were the fashion, and the photographer 
had but one objective to work with, a long studio 
was necessary; but with the former class of 
picture eliminated, much less working-room was 
required, and a long “‘gallery’’ (studio) became a 
thing of the past. Consequently, the wise 
portraitist provides himself with an instrument 
of generous length. From the data at hand, it 
appears that photographers of repute are using 
objectives whose focal length is about twice the 
larger dimension of the plate each one is using. 
For instance, Angus Basil uses for his whole- 
size plate an old-fashioned objective, Petzval 
type, of sixteen-inch focus; Dorothy Wilding, a 
sixteen-inch Dallmeyer. Dr. T. W. Kilmer, of 
New York, is fond of using a twenty-four inch 
Verito Special for his regular portrait-work. 
John H. Garo, of Boston, U. S. A., prefers 
his sixteen-inch Voigtlander yielding, as it does, 
portraits marked by technical precision, round- 
ness, and atmospheric effect. At the demon- 
strations of portrait-lighting given under the 
auspices of the Robey-French Company in 
Boston recently, a nineteen-inch Bausch and 
Lomb new Sigmar Portrait-Lens was preferably 
used. An exact duplicate of this lens is used by 
Roger Paul Jordon, of Portland, Maine. The 
twenty-one inch Ilex Photoplastic is another 
new and popular portrait-objective, one of its 
enthusiastic devotees being John Howard Paine, 
of Washington, D.C. These are simply a few 
cases of which we have personal knowledge. 
No doubt, there is a tendency among the best 
studio-photographers throughout the worid to 
avoid the use of short-focus lenses. 

Many portraitists, for reasons of economy or 
convenience, use a small lens of the Petzval 
type for making small-sized portraits, from the 
negatives of which they can produce enlarged 
prints of any desired size. This procedure has 
advantages other than those already men- 
tioned; besides, it is almost impossible for the 


connoisseur to determine whether they are en- 
larged or contact prints, provided that the 
original negatives are technically excellent. 

Anyone who may:be interested to investigate 
the optical merits of these old-time, discarded 
portrait-objectives will doubtless be able to pick 
one up from a dealer in used apparatus, otherwise 
in some pawn-shop. Great care must be exer- 
cised, however; for many of these antiquated 
objectives may be in a damaged condition. 
When left—as they have been known to be— 
uncapped, with the front lens exposed for years 
to the light of day, and sometimes to direct 
sunlight, the front lens must show the results of 
serious deterioration, and the instrument is 
absolutely worthless for portrait-purposes. The 
most common cause of inefficiency of portrait- 
lenses in which the rear-combination is composed 
of two lenses separated by a ring, is that, having 
been taken out of the cell for the purpose of 
cleaning, these two separate lenses, one the 
crown and the other the flint glass, were replaced 
in the wrong order, and in this way temporarily 
ruining the defining-power of the objective. 
This disarrangement can be corrected by anyone 
who knows the secret. Often, too, we have found 
one of the lenses which compose the rear-com- 
bination entirely missing, which renders the 
lens photographically valueless, as it would be 
virtually impossible to replace it. In the case 
of the Voigtlander portrait-lens of the Petzval 
type, the rear-combination was specially im- 
proved, about 1885, and constructed as a 
compound lens solidly fixed in the mount. This 
eliminated the danger of disarranging the two 
separated lenses characteristic of the older form 
of construction. However, should the necessity 
arise for the formula giving the correct position 
of the lenses of the rear combination belonging 
to an old Petzval objective, whether made by 
Voigtlinder Darlot, Morrison, Holmes. Booth 
and Hayden, or any defunct optical firm, we shall 
be glad to furnish it at request. Appreciating 
the rare optical properties of the Petzval type 
of portrait-objective, modern lens-manufac- 
turers with commendable enterprise have placed 
on the market improved constructions, and at 
moderate prices. A disappointed searcher of 
an old Petzval original or reproduction need not 
be disconsolate, but hasten to avail himself of a 
deservedly admirable substitute. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 










Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-ErA Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exuisit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 

1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 

rints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 

fore Pooto-Era MaGazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooto-Era MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 




















































Awards—Advanced Competition 
Subject—Wild Flowers 
Closed September 30, 1926 

First Prize: R. Morita. 
Second Prize: Dr. K. Koike. 
Third Prize: Wm: O. Yates. 

Honorable Mention: H. H. Bliss; Chas. Burrows; F. S. 
Dellenbaugh, Jr.; J. H. Field; George T. Hillman; 
Duane P. Hotchkiss; I. Matsushita; Louis R. Murray; 
C. A. Musgrave; Maurice Smith. 
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Subjects for Competition—1927 


“My Home.” 
“Miscellaneous.” 
“Indoor-Genres.” 
“Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” Closes May $1. 
“‘Miscellaneous.”’ Closes June 30. 

“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 

“Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 
“Wild Flowers.” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

“‘Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.” Closes November 30. 
“Interesting People and Places.” Closes Dec. $1. 


Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 
Closes March 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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WATER-LILY 
R. MORITA 
FIRST PRIZE— WILD FLOWERS 

























LAKE-SHORE 
SECOND PRIZE—WILD FLOWERS 


Advanced Competition 


Wuat observant reader of PHoto-Era MaGazine 
is not familiar with the rare good taste, freshness 
of invention and beauty of expression of the Japanese, 
as exemplified in their pictorial art. Proof of this, 
again and again, during the past twenty years, has 
been afforded our readers, in the form of pictorial 
photographs of the most alluring kind. One of the 
most convincing proofs of this bewitching Oriental 
art is the series of five camera-pictures exemplifying 
the unique artistry of members of Tenkyu-Kwai, a 
Japanese coterie of amateur photo-pictorialists, at 
Tokio, Japan, which greatly enhanced the issue of 
August, 1917. These subjects, mostly landscapes with 
figures, were characterised by sincerity of motive, 
freshness of pictorial design, simplicity and perfection 
of composition and breadth of treatment. It will 
repay anyone, from the indiscriminate snapshooter 
to the consummate pictorial artist, to study this collec- 
tion of artistic achievements and, at the same time, 
read the hearty appreciation of their worth by the 
eminent American painter, Charles Hovey Pepper. 

What was true on that occasion, is true today. 
It is needless to point out the striking success of 
Japanese participants in our monthly pictorial com- 





DR. K. KOIKE 


petitions. The Pxoro-Era Jury, in_ performing 
its duties, perhaps prefers to bestow the honors on 
native contributors, believing it to be patriotically 
correct; but being honorably bound to recognise merit, 
and merit only, its members very frequently discover 
that the highest excellencies characterise prints of 
Japanese origin. What is more, the judges and 
editors alike are glad that the chief honors are cap- 
tured by these modest, conscientious and gifted 
workers. Their masterpieces in thematic beauty and 
charming individuality cannot but serve to stimulate 
less successful competitors in their efforts to excel and 
to capture awards, while their pictures grace our pages 
and give pleasure wherever PHoto-Era is read. 

In beholding Mr. Morita’s “‘Water-Lily”, one is 
impressed simultaneously by the beauty of the floral 
theme and the novelty of the design as a whole. 
The pattern is characteristically Japanese. The 
observer is looking down upon an aquatic scene that 
occurs when the wind is blowing and the sun shining 
from the opposite direction. He may not have noticed 
it and, least of all, did he think to photograph it. 
This was left to a keenly observant Japanese. 

The idea of placing the well-composed and judi- 
ciously lighted group of flowers and outspread, attend- 
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ant leaves in the lower right corner of the picture- 
area is a happy one. This presents an opportunity 
to exploit the background of ripples and stalks together 
with their corresponding shadows and _ reflections. 
The effect first produced may seem a little confused; 
but prolonged inspection satisfies the beholder that the 
artist discriminated wisely, and that he succeeded 
admirably in achieving a pictorial result of marked 
originality and charm. 

Data: June, 3 Pp.m.; good light; 3144x414 Graflex 
camera; F/4.5 Kodak Anastigmat; stop, F/8; 1/110 
second; Eastman Cut Film; pyro, tank-development; 
print, Rapid Black Bromide. 

Less original in pictorial design, but delightful in 
intention and accomplishment is “Lake Shore’, by 
Dr. Koike. As a lesson in achieving a result of com- 
manding beauty by the simplest of means—a clump 
of modest sedge relieved against the empty surface 
of a lake—merits praise and emulation. As if in sym- 
pathy with the motive of the artist, the shrub inclines 
its slender stalks gracefully in the right direction. 
Enjoying the opportunity to play the réle of balance 
in this pleasing composition, a nearby little plant 
which raises its head, in the lower right corner of our 
view, as if to say, “Well; am I in this?” One of the 
Judges at first mistook this friendly little figure as 
the native signature of the artist; but a close inspection 
soon convinced him of his error. The discriminating 





WATER-NYMPH 






























WM. O. YATES 





THIRD PRIZE—WILD FLOWERS 


observer will appreciate the judicious amount of space 
allotted to the sky, as the artist trimmed his print, 
which, in this case, afforded considerable latitude as 
far as the longer dimension was concerned, viz., 51% 
inches against 314 inches, the format of the original 
negative, postcard size. 

Data: Made near Seattle; May, 5 p.m.; fair light; 
3A Kodak (34 x 5%); B. & L. Tessar lens; 6.3 inch 
focal length; used at full opening; 1/50 second; Kodak 
roll-film; bromide enlargement. 

Another picture conspicuous for simplicity of design 
and pictorial beauty is ““Water-Nymph”, whose author 
bore off a prize for a superb seascape published in the 
October issue. These two commendable efforts have 
been the means of winning for him a high reputation as 
an artist in pictorial photography. His full-blown 
water-lily occupies a well-chosen spot in the lower 
right corner of the picture-area, and is compensated by 
a group of tall, slender grasses, whose strong reflections 
are broken by two large, circular leaves. In analysing 
the composition of this picture, one wonders whether 
it was wise to allow these grasses—interesting as they 
are—to assert themselves so prominently; for in the 
process of development, even in the printing, it might 
have been possible to control their ambition to vie 
with the lily in interest. Focusing his attention on 
the flower, as he did, and using a large lens-opening, 

(Continued on page 329) 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 











THE JUDGE AT HOME 


EMILY H. HAYDEN 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


My Home—Advanced Competition 
Closes January 31, 1927 


THERE is nothing finer, more beautiful or a greater 
power for community and national good than a home. 
It is true that not all are so fortunate as to have a home 
in its best and happiest meaning. We may begin life in 
one and subsequently lose it through no fault of our 
own or such a loss may be directly traced to our own 
shortcomings. Again, we may be without a true home 
in early life and later establish one. Life is by no 
means the same for all in that respect. However, let 
us try to look on the bright side of our subject and 
decide that in this competition we will place the em- 
phasis on the home as it should be and as we would 
like it to be. This does not mean that only country 
estates and city-mansions should receive consideration. 
Home is home—in its true meaning—whether it is the 
humble cottage of the workman or the palace of the 
millionaire. 

What is the outstanding reason for your love of home? 
Is it the physical comforts you enjoy there or the com- 
panionship and sympathethic understanding of loved 
ones? Is it the beautiful garden which your own hands 





have cultivated or is it the interior furnishing which 
you selected with so much care? Perhaps it is the 
house itself which you planned or the beautiful grounds 
which you laid out? Whatever it is that grips your 
heart when you think or speak of home, make your 
camera tell us what it is. A difficult task? Yes, and 
no. Our competition a year ago proved that many of 
our readers caught the idea we have attempted to 
express. Their pictures revealed their deep-seated 
love of their homes and those in it. Some one has 
said that a home was not so much environment as a 
state of mind. The cottager is just as proud of his home 
as the millionaire of his magnificent estate. Each, 
according to his education, experience and ambition is 
satisfied with his home; and there he centers his interest, 
gives the best things he has to give and finds content- 
ment. The camera, intelligently used, can portray that 
which it is sometimes difficult to express in words. 
When we are away from home and our thoughts dwell 
for a moment on our desire to return, what image does 
the mind’s eye reveal? Is it the house, the cosy den, 
the flower-garden or the cheerful living-room? What- 
ever it may be, use your camera to catch the image 
which is nearest the heart. A. H. Brarps ey. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MacazineE for six months with the 
compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazine, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era MaaGa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed September 30, 1926 


First Prize: Y.T. Iwasaki. 
Second Prize: Fred B. Waddell. 
Honorable Mention: Joseph G. Hottinger; Eric O. 
Johnson; Godfrey Priester. 
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Photographic Christmas-Presents 


Not for a number of years have the manufacturers 
and photo-dealers prepared such an attractive and 
bewildering array of cameras, lenses and accessories. 
From many overseas countries have come new and 
clever photo-accessories which are well adapted for gifts 
at a moderate price. Our own manufacturers are offer- 
ing new goods which the average amateur or pro- 
fessional photographer will find it difficult not to buy. 
Observant friends who are endeavoring to find out 
what to give for Christmas-gifts will do well to ask a few 
questions. Sooner or later the camerist will express 
some opinion or desire which will help his or her friends 
to obtain a photographic gift which will be welcome and 
very much appreciated. Very often it is the wish, 
spoken long before Christmas, which more truly states 
the camerist’s real need than subsequent replies to 
direct questions. 

It matters little whether or not the amateur is blessed 
with a full pocketbook. There is always something 
more that he would like. It may be only a stirring-rod 
thermometer or a sixteen-ounce graduate; but if he 
needs and wants these accessories they will make very 
acceptable gifts. Probably few of our readers are in a 
position to present a reflecting-camera to some friend 
for a Christmas-gift. However, there are many who 
can well afford to give a moderate-priced camera. 
Never before have there been so many really excellent 
outfits for a reasonable price. The improvement in 
lenses and camera-construction is truly wonderful. 
To-day there are many models, makes and sizes of good 
cameras which may be purchased at prices from fifteen 
to sixty dollars. The average price of an outfit with an 
anastigmat lens and reliable shutter is about twenty- 
eight dollars. A few years ago these same cameras cost 
nearly twice as much. Of course, there are lower- 
priced cameras which, in their class, are very good. In 
short, there is virtually no limit to the range in price, 
model and make of present-day cameras. They will 
all give excellent service when used intelligently. 

Perhaps the largest field for suitable Christmas-gifts 
is in the photo-accessories. Here items may be found 
which cost a few cents or a few dollars. Among welcome 
gifts for the camerist may be found plates, films, tripods, 
darkroom-lamps, trays, albums, chemicals, ray-filters, 
carrying-cases, film-clips, papers, hydrometers and 
many others. Last, but not least, a subscription to one 
or more photographic magazines will be very welcome 
and wili be of inspiration and service throughout the 
year. The time is short and the goods are bewildering 
in variety and appeal. Therefore, visit your dealer 
to-day and ensure prompt service. 

A. H. BrearpsLey 
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WATCHING FOR DADDY 
FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


Beginners’ Competition 


In “Watching for Daddy”, the human interest 
makes a strong appeal to the observer. It dominates 
all else. The author, proclaiming himself a beginner, 
is surely on the road to the abode of the elect. After 
having analysed the picture and studied the young 
artist’s pictorial scheme and its capable execution, the 
critic arrives at the conclusion that it would be hyper- 
critical to pick flaws. Nevertheless—and in common 
justice—it must be admitted that the scene is a bit too 
low in key, and that the large, overhanging branch is a 
little too familiar, as one might say. A _ noticeable 
artistic feature is that the baby is fittingly most 
prominent; then comes its mother—both so lighted that 
the mother’s back is in shadow, just as it should be. 
The group is most happily placed, with ample space 
at the right, as the expectant ones are looking in that 
direction. The whole setting, particularly the little 
garden, the sun-flecked walk and the limiting gate. 
All are joining us, no doubt, in congratulating the 
budding pictorialist on this, his present eminent suc- 
cess. 

Data: Made at Seattle; August, 4 p.m.; bright sun- 
light; 3144x414 Ensign camera; F/6 Anastigmat; 





Y. T. IWASAKI 


at full opening; 1/25 second; roll-film; M. Q.; bromide 
enlargement. 

Originality? Why, it is right here, in Mr. Waddell’s 
sun-filled interior—‘‘A Bit of Sunlight”! We have 
seen interiors of a large railway station with the sun- 
light streaming through tall windows and falling on 
the floor peopled with hurrying patrons; but hardly so 
realistically represented as in this instance. The 
refulgent rays, here, pour through the arched, barred 
window in parallel, slightly diverging lines producing a 
strikingly weird effect. In the foreground, near the 
staircase, the observer thinks he sees what resembles 
the front view of a boat; but it is only a delusion. The 
maker of this unusual picture deserves credit for 
successful technique in a high degree. The effect is 
perfectly natural; not at all freakish or far-fetched. 
It may be that a similar effect may not be obtained 
except at a given hour and at a certain time of the 
year—just as it was the good fortune of our friend, Mr. 
Waddell. 

Data: Grand Central Station, New York City; 
September, 1.30 p.m.; brilliant sunlight; 3A Kodak 
(posteard size); 5-inch Kodak Anastigmat, F/7.7; at 
stop F/22; 1 second; Eastman roll-film; M. Q.; print, 
Haloid, Buff Double Weight. 
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Five Millions in Five Weeks 


Penny by penny, dime by dime, five million dollars is 
the sum to be raised in the last five weeks of 1926 to 
fight tuberculosis. Five hundred million pennies; 
half a billion Christmas-seals—what a tremendous 
undertaking this must be! 

At least 150,000 people, it is estimated, will volunteer 
part or all their time during this period. They are 
drawn from every walk of life. Perhaps a banker in 
Texas acts as treasurer; the governor of Wyoming 
endorses the job in a proclamation; and 876 school- 
teachers in Minnesota take charge of the sale in their 
communities, and 6,146 school-children in Butte 
scamper from house to house with seals in their hands 
and “Please buy” on their lips. Women’s clubs as 
well as men’s frequently co-operate in a body, some- 
times handling every detail of the campaign. The list 
of local workers is often a roster of the public-spirited 
people of the locality. Catholic and Protestant, 
Gentile and Jew, Democrat and Republican, step 
from their separate paths to join the line of those who 
sell as well as buy Christmas-seals in every city, town, 
hamlet and crossroads in the country. More than 
3,000 such groups are now ready for the sale’s opening 
on Thanksgiving Day. 

The Christmas-seal is now nineteen years old. The 
first year, 1907, the amount raised was only $3,000. 





FRED B. WADDELL 


A BIT OF SUNLIGHT 
SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


But see how the infant grew into a child, and now almost 
into a man, for the second year, the return was $135,000 
—when six years old, it was $450,000—at fourteen 
years in 1921, $3,522,000—in 1924, $4,500,000, and in 
1925, $4,879,400. It is not too much to expect 150,000 
volunteers to make it $5,000,000 in 1926. 

“That depends,” one might answer, “on what has 
been done with the money in the past.” Well, ninety- 
five cents of every dollar has remained in the state 
where it was raised, there to be administered under the 
supervision of responsible local citizens; only five cents 
has gone to support the parent body, the National 
Tuberculosis Association. “But this is not what we 
wapt to know,” might be the reply, “what has been 
accomplished?” 

Since the first Christmas-seal was sold, the number of 
deaths from tuberculosis in the United States has 
dropped from 200 in every hundred thousand living 
people to a fraction over 90. One hundred thousand 
or more people will be alive in America to eat Christmas- 
dinner in 1926 who would have died in the past year if 
this rate had remained unchanged. Think of their 
families, their friends, to say nothing of themselves, 
who have escaped the terrors of untimely death, 
though they may not know it! 

Isn’t it worth $5,000,000 to hack a little harder at the 
death rate in 1927? 

Dwicuat S. ANDERSON. 
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THE BEGINNERS’ SANCTUM 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 








Photographic Adventures of a Beginner 
No. 10 


Ir will be recalled that in my last adventure I was 
confronted with the problem of finding out what hap- 
pened when different shutter-speeds, stops and points 
on the focusing-scale were used. To say the least, I 
discovered that a box-camera with its fixed-focus lens 
was much easier to use than a folding, focusing-camera. 
However, I also found out that once I mastered the 
focusing-camera and its superior lens-and-shutter equip- 
ment the pictures I obtained were technically better 
than those which I made with the box-camera. 

Even before I knew that there was such a thing as 
the hyperfocal distance I learned that stop F/16 and 
the focusing-scale set at 25 feet was an excellent com- 
bination for most pictures which the exposure-meters 
call ‘average views’. Furthermore, I learned that F/8 
let in more light than F/16; but, on the other hand, that 
F/16 yielded sharper pictures with greater depth of 
focus. It was very difficult for me to understand that 
a distant view of mountains could be photographed 
better with a small stop or short exposure. For some 
reason it seemed to me that the further away the 
subject happened to be, the more light or exposure it 
ought to have. Finally, I understood the reason that 
nearby subjects required more exposure than those far 
away. In studying the focusing-scale and what differ- 
ences the various distances made in the picture, I 
learned that focusing correctly demands and merits 
much attention. Offhand, the difference between 25 
and 50 feet might not appear to be very great. How- 
ever, with stop F/8—and larger stops—a difference of 
25 feet will make or break a picture. After consider- 
able experimenting I found that in most cases it was 
best to over- rather than under-estimate the distance. 
If the subject was exactly 25 feet from the camera and 
the camera focused for this distance, the resulting pic- 
ture might show the subject well defined; but the 
background would be filled with large circles of black 
or white spots technically known as “circles of con- 
fusion’. With the focusing-scale set for 50 feet there 
might be some diffusion in the immediate foreground; 
but the subject and the background would be more har- 
monious. A great deal of the focusing which I did 
was inaccurate because I guessed at the distance with- 
out first pacing it off or otherwise determining it with 
some degree of accuracy. Of course, this is not neces- 
sary in making pictures of subjects at a distance. Usu- 
ally, by setting the focusing-scale at 100 feet the lens is 
correctly focused for a distant view. However, I dis- 
covered that the same rule does not work equally well 
with a small and a large-sized camera. The larger the 
camera, the more attention has to be paid to focusing. 
A 244 x 3144 camera with stop F/16 and focusing-scale 
set at 25 feet is virtually adapted to picture-making at 
any distance. In short, it is practically fixed-focus. 
Really, the relation of lens-stop, shutter-speed and 
focusing-scale is not only an intensely interesting study 
but very much worth while for every beginner. What 
is more, such personal investigation and experiment is a 
great factor in making photography such a splendid 
hobby for busy men and women. 

A. H. Brarpsvey. 





Negative-Filing Simplified 

Pxuotro-Era MaGazine has presented to its readers a 
number of reliable systems for filing negatives but 
human nature is fallible and very often in practice a 
thing will be done in what seems to be the easiest way, 
so long as it serves personal requirements. After all, 
there is a distinction between the necessity of a highly 
developed filing-system in a business where many people 
are concerned, and a method of filing when one is 
handling his own familiar work and carries the general 
run of things in his head. 

The following may be considered one of the “easy 
way” methods that has met all the writer’s require- 
ments for a number of years. The whole “system’’, 
if such it may be called, is contained within the limits 
of two wooden boxes. These measure on the inside 
(for 314 x 414 negatives) length 1214 inches width 354 
inches and depth 5 inches. Covers are provided, 
made either of cardboard or thin wood, which will 
serve to keep out the dust and dirt. The boxes can 
sasily be constructed by any amateur out of pieces of 
box-material and no trouble on this score may be 
anticipated. On the contrary, with a few tools and 
a place to work, I should say this should become noth- 
ing less than an added pleasure. Each box contains 
about 130 glass-plate negatives or possibly several 
hundred film-negatives. As I use both, the collection 
is mixed. When these boxes are filled, the negatives 
that are not likely to be wanted are called out and 
stored in empty cardboard plate-boxes thus providing 
space for current negatives. Personally I find that it 
is not at all difficult to provide space in the two boxes 
by this process of elimination. The good ones are 
scarce, like hens’ teeth. However, it is optional if one 
prefers additional filing-boxes. So much for the 
containers. 

The method to find the negatives consists, in the first 
place, of grouping them under subjects. The different 
groups of subjects are separated by plain white card- 
boards, these last being cut to fit the width and depth 
of the box and so projecting about 14 inch above the 
negatives. Upon the upper edges of the cards are 
printed plainly in ink the names of the various subjects. 
These last can be so divided as to make identification 
quick and easy. For instance, the list might run as 
follows: Dwelling-Houses, Public Buildings, Cultivated 
Flowers, Wild Flowers, Beach or Shore, Yachts, Land- 
scapes, Road-Views, Mountain-Views, Portraits, Mis- 
cellaneous or what have you. Condense so that each 
group will be as small and specific as possible. 

Secondly the negatives are placed in plain envelopes, 
which come in a variety of sizes, and it should be pos- 
sible to secure the right size for the negative. Those 
with flap on the end are best. The commercial 64 
size can be used for 314 x 444 by trimming a little from 
one end. ,On the upper end of each envelope is first 
written or printed the name of the subject to which it 
belongs so that it can be replaced properly in the file 
after use and under this is a notation consisting of the 
object or scene photographed and, if necessary, any 
further items that tend to make its identity clear. In 
most cases a simple designation of the thing photo- 
graphed is sufficient, and ample space will be found on 
the lower half of the envelope for exposure-data and 
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other desired information: the complete record being 
preserved with the negative. If such a system is being 
newly adopted and the collection is a large one, it 
might be very desirable to have the envelopes printed, 
covering in memo-form the points mentioned. If one 
is using films, it is very convenient to put together 
in one envelope the several negatives that are often 
made of a single subject or perhaps of some particular 
hike or excursion instead of using a separate envelope 
for each negative. In such a case the envelope might 
be marked—Trip to Sandyland July 4, 1926 and be 
placed in the beach-group. 

Finally, in practical use, all that is necessary is just 
a glance along the tops of the division-cards for the 
subject and then, as with card-filing, run over the 
negatives in that section for the desired one. 

Cuas. A. Harris. 





Displaying Color-Transparencies 


FAScINATING as screen-plate color-photography un- 
doubtedly is, even the most enthusiastic worker will 
admit that there is one drawback which is difficult 
to overcome, arising from the fact that the pictures are 
transparencies upon glass supports. I refer to the 
difficulty of finding a satisfactory method for the dis- 
play of such color-pictures. 

This does not apply to the two forms of photographic 
positive for which screen-plate color-photographer is, 
without question, the ideal; namely, lantern-projec- 
tion and stereoscopic transparencies. 

Only those who have had the good fortune to view 
a really first-class collection of color-transparencies 
through the stereoscope can fully appreciate not only 
the full beauties of color-photography, but of stereo- 
scopic photography as well. This would, moreover, 
leave no doubt that this provides the ideal conditions 
for the display of a collection of color-transparencies. 
No difficulty at all is-experienced in viewing a color- 
transparency through the stereoscope if the latter is of 
the box-form type, extraneous light, which is apt to 
be a problem when viewing color-plates in the hand, 
being effectively cut off. All color-photographers must 
have experienced the problem of the person who cannot 
see the full beauties of their favorite color-pictures when 
holding them in the hand; and for those who do 
not wish to use their pictures for lantern-projection, 
stereoscopic photography offers a practical solution 
that is well worth the serious consideration of every 
color-photographer. 

Lantern-projection runs the stereoscopic color- 
transparency a good second; but here the greater 
density of the color-slide is inclined to be a drawback, 
unless the worker is content with a small picture or 
has the advantage of a very powerful luminant in 
the lantern. 

But all color-photographers are not stereo-workers, 
nor do they all favor the lantern-slide as a means for 
the display of their results; and viewing a transparency 
in the hand being admittedly unsatisfactory, other 
means have to be adopted for the display of the work. 

The best way to view color-transparencies in the 
hand must fulfil two conditions: first, the picture 
must be isolated from its surroundings; second, all 
extraneous light should be cut off as far as possible. 
Small pocket cases are made by Messrs. Lumiére for 
the display of color-plates, the image being viewed by 
reflection; but there are other methods that lend them- 
selves very effectively for the display of color-pictures. 

Perhaps the best way to display a color-transparency 
effectively, particularly if of large size, is to frame it 
close up with a rather wide, deep moulding (for the 
sake of appearance, double-moulding should be used, 


so that the picture is the same both, sides). A piece 
of fine-ground glass, or a mat-emulsion plate, fixed 
out and well washed, may be framed with the trans- 
parency, if necessary; but I have never found any great 
gain in so doing when the picture is primarily intended 
to be viewed by daylight. This plan of framing may 
also be used for smaller transparencies, using the same 
style of wide, deep moulding to isolate the picture, and 
screen off much extraneous light. 

It is almost impossible to view a small color-trans- 
parency—3}% x 2% or quarter-plate size—in the hand 
satisfactorily, unless some method of mounting is em- 
ployed, beyond the usual cover-glass and binding. 
My own plan is as follows: 

For a quarter-plate or smaller transparency, a piece 
of whole-plate or half-plate glass is obtained, together 
with a piece of card of about the same size as the glass. 
From the center of the card an opening is cut, mask- 
fashion, just large enough to take the color-trans- 
parency. The card is laid upon the glass, the color- 
plate placed in position, film down, and a touch of 
““Seccotine” applied to the edges. The next step is 
to cover the card and the extreme edges of the trans- 
parency with a mask of black paper, which may be 
cut out or built up from strips attached with “‘Secco- 
tine”. . The edges of the mount are then finished by 
binding with passe partout or lantern-slide binding 
strips. 

This plan has the advantage that the composition 
of the picture may be improved by “trimming” by 
-areful adjustment of the mask, if necessary. If desired, 
a transparency may be mounted in this way before 
being framed, as mentioned in the above paragraph. 
It will be found that color-transparencies mounted 
in this way are viewed to the best advantage; the pic- 
ture stands out with astonishing brilliance from its 
mount and, being isolated from a light surrounded by 
its mount, is more easily appreciated. 

A good way to mount a collection of color-pictures 
is to mount a number between two pieces of glass in 
one frame. A stout piece of card should be cut out 
with rectangles at equal distances’ apart to accommo- 
date the plates, allowing a space of an inch or so be- 
tween each. The transparencies are fitted into place 
and bound to the card, mounting with strips of adhesive 
paper. That will cut off all light between them. The 
whole is then fitted into the frame, which may, if de- 
sired, be hung in a window, a north-light preferred. 

One other method for the display of color-trans- 
parencies may be mentioned. This consists of a case 
made to accommodate a number of slides or color- 
transparencies, which may be slipped into channels 
provided for them; behind the color-plates are placed 
sheets of opal or fine-ground glass, and the case is 
illuminated from within by electric light. This plan 
has the disadvantage that color-pictures do not show 
up to such advantage with artificial light as when they 
are viewed by daylight—Rosert M. FanstTone in 
The British Journal. 


God’s World 
There'll be days when we'll be sad, 
If we permit it. 
There'll be days when we'll be glad, 
If we permit it. 
There’ll be days when all seems blue, 
And everything will trouble you, 
If you permit it. 
But in God’s world all is bright, 
If we will but see the light; 
We can make the best of all that’s right, 
If we permit it. 





CONTRIBUTOR. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 











ALONG THE LITTLE TENNESSEE 
THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ErA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, 7s the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tuts picture illustrates clearly the result of failure 
to compensate for a fundamental difference between 
ocular perception and photographic representation. 
Undoubtedly, the scene was a lovely natural vista. Of 
this, the picture is ample proof. It also gives evidence 
that Mr. McElhaney intended to portray it pictorially. 

The human eye is a nimble rascal. It roves here and 
there in the scene and adjusts itself to varying light- 
conditions so automatically that we are unaware of its 
activities. Mr. McElhaney’s eye saw detail and grada- 
tions in the foliage on the far bank, saw reflections and 
tone in the water, saw detail in the shadow-side of the 
foreground-tree. When the scene is reduced to the 
dimensions of a photographic print, the eye observes it 


OSCAR MC ELHANEY 


in its entirety. No longer does it move about. In 
consequence we become conscious of and disappointed 
by the omission of tone and gradations which, experi- 
ence has taught us, our eye would have seen and which 
made the scene beautiful to us. 

Possibly the real range of contrasts was too long for 
any photographic paper to register. This necessitates 
reducing the scale proportionately to the limits of our 
medium. Our rational vision combines with the merely 
physiological seeing of the print to give us an adequate 
mental perception of the actual scene and affords us a 
pleasure comparable to that experienced at first sight. 

Briefly, a good technique for such pictures is—backed 
ortho plates (which are preferable to panchromatics 
unless autumn reds are to be shown)—color-filters— 
exposure sufficient for the shadows—development not 
too long for the highlights—a printing-medium with 
the longest possible scale. The foregoing condensed 
directions ensure a technically correct photographic 
representation of a natural scene. All that is left 
the photographer’s perception of beauty—selection of 
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STILL-LIFE 


EDGAR 5S. SMITH 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


viewpoint—composition, and so forth, depend on the 
individual and make the difference between a photo- 
graphic record and a picture. 

Incidentally, to Mr. McElhaney’s two eyes the snag 
was a gaunt, bare branch protruding from the water in 
the middle distance and relatively unobtrusive. In 
the print it looks not unlike a scratch in the negative 
or a piece of coarse, black thread that stuck to the 
print. 

B. H. Jacoss. 


It is a pleasure to meet a picture like this offered for 
criticism in the columns of PHoro—Era MAaAGazine. 
What I like about it is the fact that the photographer 
had the soul to see Nature in a beautiful aspect and has 
used photography to interpret it. Technically the 
print has the obvious defect of under-exposure. The 
shadows on the left bank are not sufficiently luminous; 
the water is a pure white space; likewise the sky. But 
the tout ensemble is delicious in spite of faulty technique. 

The composition is undeniably clever. Note the 
small shrub in the foreground, and how it suggests dis- 
tance. Note the tree that leans over towards the 
center and thereby pulls the picture together. Note 
how the distance fades away, as it surely ought to. 
The blur in the lower left-hand corner is a defect, of 
course. The tree is graceful and adds to the beauty of 
the scene. But those awkward boughs ought to be 
touched out in the negative before printing. 

Still, all in all, this is a beautiful picture, and I venture 
to congratulate the author on his conception of beauty 
in Nature, and if I may offer a suggestion—and I hope 
the editor won’t think I am engaged in the publicity 
game thereby—I would advise Mr. McElhaney to get 
a copy of Burroughs Wellcome’s little Almanach, and 
study what it has to say about exposure, or, a Watkins 
or a Wynne Meter—or better still, both the meter and 
the handbook. The expense ought to be about two 
dollars for the B. W. and the Watkins. 


The gentleman has an eye for beauty; all he needs is 
technique. The latter is easily mastered. The former 
is born in one’s soul and is rarely acquired. 


E. L. C. Morse. 


Tue splendid fascinating photograph of Oscar 
McElhaney invites you to visit “Along the Little 
Tennessee”. The atmospheric quality of this picture 
is remarkable. From the darkness of the foreground 
the viewer gazes at the hazy trees in the background 
and the veiled mountain in the distance. Slightly more 
detail in the trees on the left bank of the river would 
relieve a black area which attracts too much attention. 
The water is a little bit too mirror-like. The dark 
vertical line, in the center of the stream, is distracting. 

A figure near the tree or in the middle distance, sub- 
dued so as not to stand out prominently from the 
landscape, would add a touch of human interest which 
would improve the photograph. Despite these sug- 
gestions the subject has been very well treated. The 
softening of the detail, the texture of the shadows, the 
molding of the tree-trunks and the general atmospheric 
tone and quality, deserve a great deal of praise. 

Davin Stern Logs. 


Mr. McE.HAney is to be commended for the 
admirable woodland and stream atmosphere rendered 
in this charming view. The trees, unfortunately, 
appear as if they have no visible means of support and 
are about to fall, giving a feeling akin to that of firemen 
attending a fire where there is danger of falling walls. 

There is no detail in the mass of bushes at the left, 
yet, in contrast is a glaring highlight which is detri- 
mental, and is one of the picture’s weak points. No 
doubt this place is charming, yet, not always does 
the camera record in the same manner what the eye 
sees. In landscape-work the skyline in the center is 
not permissible, as it conveys a “cut in two” impression. 

(Continued on page 329) 
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Wir the advent of the winter-season, it gives us 
pleasure to present a delightful interpretation of one 
of its typical moods—this issue’s frontispiece, by 
William D. Kelley. The picture is well planned by 
an artist evidently partial to spectacular effects in 
nature. The conflict in the sky, where the sun strives 
to assert its power—to penetrate the cloud-rifts and 
to brighten the somewhat gloomy landscape. There 
are undoubtedly observers who may wish that what 
appears to be snow in the foreground were lighter in 
tone; for at present the surface lacks the snap charac- 
teristic of snow. Perhaps, in striving for the natural 
contrast in the sky, Mr. Kelley under exposed the 
foreground, hence the consequently low key; and to 
restore the familiar bright quality of his snow would 
be to mar the striking pictorial effect and balance of 
the present pleasing result. No data. 

J. H. Field is a professional photographer whose 
hobby or diversion seems to be roaming in the woods 
and fields—with a camera. A more enthusiastic 
lover of nature it would be hard to find. Here, in 
“Dogwood”, page 291, he shows a spray of blossoming 
dogwood which brightens the woods in the spring. 
It is a graceful and artistic arrangement, the blossoms 
showing character and variety in the lighting. 

Data: Made on a soft spring day; 5 x 7 folding view 
camera; R. R. lens; Seed plate, pyro-soda; tank- 
developed; print, Vitava Rapid Black B. 

Despite his self-confessed modesty as a technical 
worker, Rev. Patrick Burke proves himself very 
proficient not only in the use of the camera, but 
well versed in the choice and management of pictorial 
subjects. This is evident in the illustrations which 
accompany his article, “The San Buenaventura Mis- 
sion”, pages 293 to 297. “The Path to the Hill’, 
which occupies the upper right corner in the group, 
page 294, though much reduced in size, shows his 
appreciation of a favorable lighting; and in a view 
of the mission-building, page 293, he illustrates his 
sense of proportion. 

The data will be found in the article. 

In photographing and describing animal-tracks in the 
snow—a fascinating winter-pastime—Mr. McCowan 
has performed an important service in the interests 
of natural history. These records are astonishingly 
clear, their success depending largely on the direction 
of the sun, of which the photographer made the most 
effective use. The critical observer will be glad to 
note that there are evidences of artistic arrangement 
of these pictorially unpromising foot-prints. Witness 
**Mouse-Tracks”, and the others (pages 302 and 303). 
Those who may be interested to engage in this rather 
novel camera-activity will welcome the following data: 

“A Winter’s Tale”; Jan. 5, 11 a.m.; sunny bright; 
F/11; 1/25 second. 

“Cat-Tracks”’; Jan. 2, 
second. 

*“Mouse-Tracks’”’ ; 
second. 

“Coyote-Tracks”; Jan. 5, 10 a.m.; sunny bright; 
F/8; 1/25 second. 

““Grouse-Tracks”; March 4, 2.30 p.m.; hazy bright; 
F/8; 1/25 second. 





10 a.m.; F/6.3; sunny; 1/10 


early April; 9 a.m.; F/11; 1/10 


“Canada Lynx”; March 4, 1 p.m.; bright; F/11; 
1/25 second. 

“Varying Hare-Tracks’; March 4, 2 p.m.; F/11; 
sunny; 1/25 second. 

All negatives made with an Eastman No. 3 Kodak 
Cooke Lens, F/6.3. Negatives developed in tray, 
M.Q._ It should be noted that in the Canadian Rockies 
where the author lives, the light during winter is much 
stronger than it would be in most other parts of the 
continent. Snow-negatives should be exposed cor- 
rectly and then fully developed for contrast and to give 
reasonably accurate rendering of shadows. 

William S. Davis, the well-known pictorial photo- 
grapher and versatile author, is nothing if not practical. 
His article on how to arrange photographic prints in 
albums is timely, for it will give workers, averse to 
kodaking during inclement winter-weather, and who 
are so unfortunate as not to belong to a camera-club, 
where an evening may be spent pleasantly and profit- 
ably, a gratifying occupation. Incidentally, the 
prints used by Mr. Davis to demonstrate his method, 
represent his own artistic work. Happily, the initial 
illustration, and the final group, page 308, are timely, 
and may be studied with profit, for they represent 
our pictorialist at his best. 

The portrait of Mrs. Una Tomanek, page 311, is 
interesting in more ways than one, as the biographical 
sketch by Emma G. Wallace—who also made the 
present photograph—mentions certain characteristics 
that enabled the lady to perform the triple réle of 
photographer, help-mate and mother. No data. 

The view of the magnificent, though little-known, 
monument of George Washington, page 313, is vir- 
tually the same that appeared in our February issue. 
The exposure was made from a slightly different angle, 
showing certain features of the memorial more advan- 
tageously. Those who may have missed that issue are 
respectfully referred to page 108, “Our Illustrations’, 
where certain historical incidents associated with the 
monument are mentioned. 

Data: December 19, 1925; 3.35 P.m.; hazy, dull 
light; 5x 7 Eastman Cartridge Kodak, finder in body 
of camera, no other; 7-inch Voigtlander Collinear, 
series IIIa; F/7.7; stop, F/18; 6 seconds; no exposure- 
meter used; Eastman Kodak Non-Curling roll-film; 
pyro; contact-print on glossy Azo; slightly enlarged 
by photo-engraver; lens-front raised 14-inch; camera 
slightly tilted; distance, about 75 feet. 

The doubtless welcome winter-scene, ““A Cold April 
Shower”, made, as the title implies, in a spring-month, 
has all the freshness and splendor of an ideal winter 
day. The artist, Stanley R. Benedict, deserves praise 
for imparting to his tree-trunks correct tonal values 
as well as showing their true character. Only too 
frequently, workers err on the side of under exposure, 
i.e., in their attempt to do justice to the snow, they 
sacrifice the trees. Here, however, the extremes in 
tones, and also the intermediate ones, have been 
truthfully managed. The surface of the pond is 
delightful in character, and the entire scene has been 
arranged in conformity with the rules that govern 
good pictorial composition. Unfortunately, no data. 
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The Lion of Lucerne 


AmonG the numerous activities of the amateur- 
photographer, none is more productive of general 
pleasure and personal satisfaction than the preparation 
and delivery of an illustrated lecture founded on a 
foreign journey made by the photographer. There is 
the fascinating work of making the lantern-slides. 
This is followed by the preparation of the lecture, and 
the selection of a suitable method of projection and a 
capable lanternist. Then comes the prime objective 
—the lecture itself, before an appreciative audience. 

The success of the lecture or talk depends on several 
things—principally the beauty of the lantern-slides, 
their proper projection, the clear delivery of the speaker 
and the accuracy of the description of the various 
illustrations. It will not do to be careless about the 
last-named feature; for very often there are persons in 
the audience who know as much of the subject pre- 
sented as the speaker himself. 

A case in point is a certain amateur-worker who gave 
an interesting talk at his home, before a large gathering 
of friends, on a tour he made through Switzerland. 
When he came to Thorwaldsen’s well-known Lion of 
Lucerne—of which he showed a superb picture—he 
informed his audience that Thorwaldsen, personally, 
executed that colossal work. This misconception 
exists in the minds of many who have admired that 
noble and impressive monument. As a matter of fact, 
Thorwaldsen conceived the original theme, modeled a 
sketch—with the aid of a talented pupil—and later sent 
the plaster model to Lucerne. There, on a specially 
selected spot, the side of a huge rock, it was executed 
on a large scale by the Swiss sculptor Ahorn, whom the 
Swiss government had specially chosen for the work. 
In view of the circumstances surrounding the tragic 
event commemorated, it was fitting that a Swiss artist 
should perform the actual work of sculpturing the 
greatly enlarged figure of the lion out of the living rock. 
Hence, to the great Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen 
belongs the glory of originating the design, and to the 
Swiss sculptor Ahorn the credit of executing the final 
work—the Lion of Lucerne. Wm we 
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Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from page 327) 


It is apparent that this view could not be improved 
upon, as it is not really suitable for a photograph with 
all pictorial qualities properly combined; so that a more 
appropriate location would have to be found and 
studied, at the same time attempting to follow all 
artistic principles. Exposure seems to be correct in 
this instance and it appears that the lighting was too 
bright; a darker day with a longer camera-exposure 
would no doubt be a good remedy. 

In conclusion, I hope that Mr. McElhaney will find 
my suggestions of value in any future attempt along the 
same river, and at the same time that this criticism 
does not appear too critical. 

James A. BELL. 


But for one or two discordant tones this photograph 
might be called exceptionally well done, as the compo- 
sition is admirable. The greatest discord, so depre- 
ciative to the print as a whole, is the blank shadow to 
the left. It commands our attention at once, means 
nothing, and is as forbidding as a spectre. 

The tree is evidently intended as the main object of 
interest. We are shown but a portion of the tree, but 
it is not at all necessary to introduce any object in its 


entirety in order to make a pleasing portrait or land- 
scape. To argue otherwise in regard to the picture 
under discussion would be as sensible as to say that a 
portrait of an individual would not be successful were 
the whole body not included. 

The foreground is fairly well done, though influenced 
by the deep shadow to the left. A second discord is in 
the background. The luminosity of the highlights is 
extreme and distracting. The principal fault, after all, 
is insufficient exposure. With correct timing the blank 
shadows to the left would have been transformed into 
distinguishable detail, and the highlights would have, 
no doubt, been subdued and given a softer, less dazzling, 
halftone. 

ArtHuR L. MARBLE. 


OccasIONALLY we see a picture which indicates that 
its maker has progressed farther in pictorial perception 
than in the knowledge of the technical resources of his 
art. Mr. McElhaney’s effort seems to be of this type. 
Barring certain obvious defects, his picture pleases in 
its coventional, yet individual, conformation, in its 
soft definition and its perspective, as it depicts a typical 
Southern scene. 

However, even within the limitations of his medium, 
the artist did not make the picture that he saw. The 
bare branches, lightly considered by the eye, appear in 
the print obtrusive and disturbing—particularly the 
lower upright one which seems mysteriously suspended; 
the tonal contrast of sky and sun-lit water and the 
foliage was not so great as that of white paper and the 
darker shades of his monochrome; the shadowed area 
of trees and water on the left was not void of outline and 
tonal distinction. 

A resourceful camerist would have removed the 
objectionable material, if possible, awaited a more 
favorable lighting, given increased exposure, used an 
orthochromatic plate and color-filtei, and, in develop- 
ment restrained the highlights while the shadows 
gained full strength. Careful retouching and local 
reduction of the negative, with the use of a softer paper 
in the printing, would subdue the harshness and, in a 
measure, remedy the defects mentioned. Trimming 
about half an inch from the left margin is advised. 
This picture should be considered as a disappointment 
rather than as a discouragement. 
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Advanced Competition 
(Continued from page 319) 


J. W. Aparr. 


Mr. Yates produced a quickly receding perspective 
which was advantageously effective for only a short 
distance, then it began to fail, as seen by some indis- 
tinguishable objects in the distance, at the right. 
Here, as often happens, the photographer concentrated 
his attention on the foreground, at the same time 
neglecting the appearance of the background. Often, 
the worker foreseeing such a predicament, is able so to 
adjust his focus as to neutralise the character of his 
background, producing an even tone. Whether such a 
recourse was possible in the present case, would be 
difficult to say, unless one were familiar with the nature 
of the objects beyond our beautiful “‘water-nymph’’. 

Data: Made near Erie, Pa.; July, 2 p.m.; dull light; 
half-plate (home-made) reflex camera; Graf Variable 
lens; 814 x 91% focal length; stop, F/3.8; color-screen, 
K1; 1/10 second; W. & W. Panchromatic Plate; pyro; 
enlarged on Eastman Portrait Bromide. , 

Witrrep A. Frencu. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








Can Such Things Be? 


In this age of enlightenment it ought not be possible 
for an intelligent person with a high-school education, 
a member of a progressive club—one who has visited 
Europe and attended lectures by Dwight M. Elmendorff 
and Burton Holmes, to have no knowledge of the works 
of Leonardo da Vinci, Michaelangelo and other great 
masters in art. It was, therefore, with astonishment 
that I met just such a person in London, last year. 

Sitting one evening in the lounge of the Regent 
Palace Hotel, I inadvertently overheard a lady behind 
me say to her husband that having done London (in 
three days) they were prepared to move on to Paris. 
It so happened that later on a conversation started 
between us three Americans, during the course of which 
I learned that my new acquaintances were very fond of 
pictures—why, they had spent an hour or two in the 
National Academy that very day! This led me to 
inquire if they had seen the “Last Supper” by Leonardo 
da Vinci, at the Royal Academy, a faithful copy of the 
original painting at Milan, done by the master’s pupil, 
D’Oggione. The lady said that she “would not go 
across the street to see any picture by Da Vinci’. ““Why, 
ever since I was a girl,” she continued, “I heard so much 
about his ‘Last Supper’ in Milan, that on our first trip 
to Italy, a year ago, we decided to go to Milan to see 
two things—the Cathedral and the ‘Last Supper’. 
Well, of all the wretched, badly painted pictures I ever 
saw, this ‘Last Supper’ was the worst! I think myself 
that the painter has been greatly overrated. If that 
is his masterpiece, I certainly don’t care to see a copy 
of it. The original in Milan is enough for me. Give 
me Raphael every time. He has it all over Da Vinci” 
(which she pronounced Day Vinsi). Well; after those 
remarks I simply did not have the courage to tell the 
lady the history of the famous picture, including its 
early decay, numerous wretched attempts at restora- 
tion and its final, complete ruin, also the importance of 
D’Oggione’s copy, from which Raphael Morghen’s 
superb engraving was made. 


Feminine Titles 


Ruts Brooks, editor of “Our Daily Lesson’”—a 
regular feature of the Boston Herald—gives ex- 
amples of faulty grammar which one may hear coming 
from the lips of supposedly educated people. I re- 
cently received a letter from a professional woman- 
photographer. On her stylishly printed letterhead 
she proclaimed herself a “Lady Photographer’. 
Yes; I have seen self-styled “‘lady-artists”, “‘lady- 
doctors”, lady this, and lady that. The past governor 
of Texas, ‘“‘Ma” Ferguson, had a portrait-bust made 
of herself, on the edge of which was carved conspicu- 
ously “Lady Governor”! We used to hear of “sales- 
ladies”; but this silly term was soon supplanted by 
the wholesome and dignified designations of “sales- 
women” and “‘sales-girls’”. About thirty years ago 
the term “Lady Photographer” came into use; but 
the photographic press managed to crush it, although 
in a few places—including Texas, perhaps—it still 
survives. How would “Gentleman Photographer” 
sound? 








Typical of every-day English is the following anec- 
dote taken from the London News. A teacher, noticing 
two strange faces in his class, remarked, “Jones and 
Smith, why are you here? I thought that you were 
in the class below”. “No, sir,” replied Jones,“him 
and me has been promoted because we both of us done 
good at grammar.” 


Not in the Automobile Industry 


Tue publisher of a country newspaper received the 
following letter from a summer-resident: 

“If you happen to know anyone who would be 
interested in a Paxton of unusual type, slightly sug- 
gestive of a Greuze, I know of one that can be had 
for $1,200, possibly. It is in good condition.” 

The publisher wrote back: 

“Shall spread the news. Personally, I am_ not 
interested, as my Maxwell is still doing well. Later 
on, I may get a Buick.” 

The publisher and-editor, none too erudite, did not 
happen to know that Paxton was the name of an 
eminent American genre and portrait-painter, and 
that Greuze was a famous French artist of the eight- 
eenth century. 


George Eastman—Hunter and Snapshooter 


Our readers are undoubtedly familiar with the 
exploits of George Eastman as a hunter and snap- 
shooter (not “snapshotter’”) of big game in the wilds 
of South Africa. In discussing the daring activities 
of this American Nimrod, at the Union Camera Club, 
last month, they all agreed that, if the valiant George 
ever honored the club with a visit, he should be appro- 
priately LionisED. The club’s humorist suggested— 
and quite pertinently, too—that, inasmuch as the 
Kodak-King has no middle name, he be supplied with 
one, viz., LioneL, thus—George Lionel Eastman. 


Today’s Themes Are Best 


Str Luke Fivpes, known everywhere as the painter 
of “The Doctor’, met with a severe accident not long 
ago. When this painting was first exhibited, he replied 
to those objecting to the pictorial, anecdotical nature 
of it: “It is absurd that people should compel you to 
go back to Greek myths for subjects. What is wanted 
is to represent the sentiment of the age in which one 
lives. There is an allegory, if you like, to “The Doctor.’ 
Perseus is the doctor, and Andromeda the little girl he 
is saving from the dragon; only, you see, he is in trousers, 
so it can’t be art!” 


Thompson’s Last Chance 


THOUGH sprinting merrily on towards sixty, Thomp- 
son of the Union Camera Club is still so fond of outdoor 
sports while never neglecting his beloved Brownie— 
that he attended a horse-race at Winchester, last June. 
Arriving in his “Rolls-Royce”, he handed his admission- 
fee to the gate-keeper who, lamping Thompson’s sorry- 
looking flivver, said, “A dollar for your car.” “Sold!” 
gleefully exclaimed Thompson. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
Director New York Institute of Photography 








The Society of Motion-Picture Engineers 


Ar first glance it would appear that such a technical 
organisation as the Society of Motion-Picture Engineers 
would have but little in common with the average ama- 
teur kinematographer, but a full understanding of the 
purpose of this society will remove this impression. 

The society’s membership is divided into two classes, 
the active and the associate members. The active 
members are required to be professional motion-picture 
engineers, and as such, we are but little concerned with 
them at this time. However, the associate mem- 
bership is open to those “Not less than 21 years of age, 
and shall be a person who is interested in or connected 
with the study of motion-picture technical problems of 
the application of same.” 

Thus it seems that most of you who read this part of 
Puoto-ErRA MAaGazineE are eligible for the associate 
membership. The entrance-fee is twenty dollars and 
the annual dues amount to ten dollars in this grade. 

This society is composed of the men who are directly 
responsible for the largest number of great discoveries 
and inventions which have advanced the art of motion 
photography in recent years. These are the men behind 
the scenes, who are but slightly known to the public, 
who make possible the super-feature films. The great 
body of cameramen are not technicians, nor are they 
scientists. They operate only the equipment which 
has been designed, for the most part, by members of the 
Society of Motion-Picture Engineers. It is interesting 
to know that C. Francis Jenkins, the true inventor of 
the motion-picture camera and projector as we know it 
today, is a member of this society. Jenkins’s machine 
is the one which was improved and marketed by Edison 
and popularly ascribed to Edison himself. 

Applications and inquiries should be addressed to 
Mr. J. A. Summers, 5th and Sussex Sts., Harrison, N.J. 


There is a public issue approaching in which every 
one of us is interested. There are very few of you 
who are not interested in some child at school. It may 
be your own child, a brother or sister, a niece or 
nephew, or merely the child of a friend, but somewhere 
the child exists. The time is rapidly approaching when 
the public will demand to know the truth concerning 
educational motion-pictures. 

There are some facts which must be considered in 
this connection. Possibly no one quotation has ever 
been given greater publicity than that from the great 
Chinese sage, “One picture is worth a thousand words.”’ 
This is the literal truth. Stop to consider the blue- 
prints from which engineers of all classes work. This 
is but a highly conventionalised picture, used because 
there is no combination of words which will give the 
exact information instantly conveyed by such a “pic- 
ture.” The thoughts of man are as infinite as the 
moments of time. Words are used to express ideas. 
There is not one word in our vocabulary for each 
thousand of ideas, then how may any combination of 
words exactly express any idea? It is impossible. 
Words make up a conventional and generalised lan- 
guage, a kind of sign language, vague and inefficient, 
yet it constitutes our only medium for transference of 


ideas. The carelessness with which language is used is 
shown by the widespread use of such words as “Gad- 
get”. The word conveys absolutely no meaning what- 
ever. But if you can show a man a machine, and tell 
him that he must turn this gadget, and push that one 
clear in and so forth, that man, if at all intelligent can 
operate that machine by the use of those same gadgets. 

The whole thing boils down to this. At the best, our 
spoken and written language is efficient to an extent in 
direct relation to the size of the working vocabulary of 
our auditors. Remember, the most highly educated 
man or woman must, in teaching children, confine his 
vocabulary to words with which they are familiar. 
Does this give you any idea of the tremendous task con- 
fronting every teacher in this country? The child must 
be taught the vocal symbol for anything, and other sym- 
bols for the various attributes of that thing before he 
can be taught the facts concerning the object itself. 
It seems to me that the child who calls a sphygmomano- 
meter a gadget, yet who knows the appearance, use and 
mode of operation of the instrument, is better equipped, 
mentally, than the child who can spell and pronounce 
the word, yet, who has no idea of what it is all about. 
Education consists of assimilating facts in an order 
which will make them of practical use at some later 
date. Words do not constitute an education! 

May I be permitted to introduce the personal? I 
have three children in my home. The oldest a girl of 
seven. These children have a Pathex projector and an 
assortment of films. Among these films is one which 
shows a test in the Bureau of Standards to determine 
the crushing strength of various materials. This film 
is a prime favorite with the children. All of them know 
just what it is all about, for the films are carefully ex- 
plained to them. So here we have two children five 
years of age and one of seven who actually have a more 
clear and definite idea of the procedure of such tests 
than have many engineers. I have read many reports 
and descriptions of these tests, and have seen still pho- 
tographs, yet until I saw that film I had but a vague 
idea of the operation. In like manner these children 
have gained the eye-impression of the home-life of wild 
animals, the dances of African natives, the appearance 
of historic French towns and many other subjects. In 
short, these children have gained impressions which 
could have been received otherwise only by extensive 
travel. They have exact, definite information concern- 
ing these subjects. 

Yet, these are not educational films, although they 
are so called. They are only informative films. The 
true educational film has never yet been produced. 
Films have been produced by universities; but here the 
technical knowledge of the motion-picture engineer has 
been lacking, and these films were but little better than 
the commercial educationals. 

The demand exists for the educational film. It will 
be produced; but it must be the product of a man who 
has received professional training in both pedagogy and 
kinematography. Moreover, he will be a man with 
vision, a man capable of overcoming the obstacles 
which confront the pioneer in any field; but the film for 
the school must come. The motion-picture is the only 
efficient solution for the educational problem which 
confronts you—and me. 
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With this preamble, which is too long, I wish to sub- 
mit the following paper, read by my good friend, Carl 
Louis Gregory, F.R.P.S., before the Society of Motion- 
Picture Engineers, which bears upon this same subject. 
We quote the paper in part. 


Instruction in Motion-Picture Photography 


Durinea the World War the army trained men for the 
work of making historical and medical records in 
motion-picture form; but the instruction was confined 
to the schooling of an already experienced personnel 
for military purposes only. Extension-courses in the 
technique of motion-picture production were given at 
Columbia University for a few terms; but the funds to 
pay competent instructors were inadequate. 

Various motion-picture companies have from time to 
time announced their intention of establishing schools 
for the training of students in the technique of picture- 
production; but their motive was the acquirement of 
free publicity rather than any constructive contribution 
to technology. Instruction in motion-picture tech- 
nology is, perhaps, a better title than the one I have 
chosen, since adequate instruction in motion-picture 
photography is only possible in conjunction with the 
other crafts and professions which contribute to the 
production of film. 

Every other industry demands and receives an 
unending supply of trained men from the technical 
schools and colleges of our country but the motion- 
picture industry must train their own in the haphazard 
school of experience or filch their employees from other 
companies by paying them higher salaries. 

Some of the larger corporations such as Famous 
Players do maintain a sort of apprenticeship school 
for cameramen and other technical workers; but no 
systemised schedule of instruction is maintained. 
This has no reference to the Paramount School of Act- 
ing, although such a training-school would seem to be 
a natural corollary to any thorough course in the 
technology of picture-production. It is time for the 
producing heads of the great companies to awaken and 
provide a means whereby future kinema-technicians 
can obtain the proper schooling in the arts and crafts 
of the motion-picture. Surely the industry is big 
enough and rich enough to endow colleges of Motion- 
Picture Technology at some large University in New 
York and Los Angeles. 

The industry could not fail to benefit by the infusion 
of Academic blood thus obtained and who knows but 
that the Universities might benefit also from the fresh- 
ness of the new studies in their curriculum? The 
Motion-Picture Producers and Distributors of Americ: 
could scarcely find a better method of demonstrating a 
reason for their existence than to provide the endow- 
ment needed to establish a College or Colleges of this 
nature. An endowment for schools of Motion- 
Picture Technology would be in the nature of an 
investment which in a few years would pay tremendous 
dividends to the industry by providing the studios with 
technically trained men properly fitted for the posi- 
tions which they are employed. 

The appalling amount of waste that occurs in the 
production of pictures is largely due to incompetence 
on the part of employees. Better training of the 
employed personnel would reduce tremendously the 
exorbitant waste that today seems unavoidable in 
studios. Systematic training would give a coherence 
to the industry which it has not hitherto achieved. 
It would be an extension of the idea which brought the 
Society of Motion-Picture Engineers into being. It 
would provide for the accomplishment of research-work 


for which the individual studios have neither the 
inclination nor the facilities. 

Such an institution could aiso centralise and co- 
ordinate the work of producing films for instructional 
purposes in schools and colleges. Up to the present 
time the making of instructional films has been a com- 
mercial affair often contaminated by advertising- 
matter or other extraneous propaganda. They had to 
be made primarily to pay dividends to the maker 
before the instructional value could be considered. 

The problem of making really useful educational 
films is quite different to that of publishing text-books. 
A market of huge proportions awaits the publication of 
any good text-books. A text-book can be written in 
the spare moments of even a busy man with an insig- 
nificant expenditure for paper and ink. The manner of 
presentation of the subject is along well-known and 
recognised methods of principles. The presentation 
of an educational subject in a motion-picture film is 
quite another matter. 

The man who wishes to make an instructional film 
must learn a new and intricate profession in order to 
transfer his ideas adequately to celluloid. It may be 
said that he has only to employ a photographer to do 
this work for him. Thatisnotso. It is rarely that the 
training of the scholar and the photographer can so 
combine that the result will be better and not worse 
than the conception of the creator of the sequence of 
instructive pictures. Besides this, the cost of the 
necessary apparatus and the photographer’s time are 
usually prohibitive. 

An endowed College of Motion-Picture Technology 
with its studios, apparatus and laboratories would 
furnish the creator of instructional films with a medium 
of expression. Through its faculty the educational 
picture material already in existence could be co-ordi- 
nated, supplemented and edited into a comprehensive 
series covering all the subjects that can be aided by 
visual instruction. 

Sub-standard film has solved the problem of cost and 
eliminated the fire-hazard which were serious draw- 
backs for small classes and remote schools. There is 
already in existence as a branch of University exten- 
sion teaching, an exchange-system for the distribution 
of Visual Education Material. No doubt this system 
is capable of indefinite expansion and extension. Were 
a College of Motion-Picture Technology to be estab- 
lished prospective students would swarm to it like 
Beauty Contest Winners migrate to Hollywood. 
Through processes of elimination now in use by many of 
the schools and universities, only the most promising 
material would be allowed to matriculate. 

Men whose experience in the studios fit them for the 
work of lecturing and instruction in the College could be 
loaned for short periods to supplement the regular 
members of the faculty. By a rotating system of 
visiting-experts a continual fountainhead of new 
knowledge and practice would flow to the students. 

Endowing a Motion-Picture College in an already 
established University, let us say Columbia University 
by way of concrete example, presents many advantages. 
Those subjects upon which technology is founded, 
Physics, Chemistry and Engineering, are already 
established with their laboratories, their faculty, their 
efficient organisation. Only the specialised and 
advanced subjects in kiné-work have to be installed. 
The foundation is already firmly laid. It needs only 
concerted interest of a few of the great men of the 
Industry to make a College of Motion-Picture Tech- 
nology an accomplished fact. 

[Paper read before the Society of Motion-Picture 
Engineers at Briarcliff, Oct. 7, 1926.] 
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Optics 
What is a Lens? 


A LENS is a piece of glass formed by two curved 
surfaces, usually spherical, either intersecting or 
approximating one another. It may be described as 
a uniform, concentric prism. This lens has the property 
of so changing the path of parallel rays that they 
are brought to a common point, known as the focus, 
at a definite distance from the optical center of the 
lens. Such is the lens commonly used in photography. 
Some lenses disperse light-rays instead of converging 
them. Dispersing lenses are known as_ negative 
lenses and the converging lenses are known as positive 
lenses. In photographic lenses, negative lenses are 
only used in conjunction with positive lenses, the 
combination working as a positive lens. 


What is the Most Common Lens? 


Tue bi-convex lens or the burning-glass type. This 
is familiar to us as the reading-glass. 


Can It be Used in Photography? 
Yes. The resulting image is faulty, but recognisable. 


How do Photographic Lenses Differ from this 
Simple Form? 


PuotoGRrAPuic lenses have the common defects of 
the simple lens removed or rendered negligible. 


What are these Common Defects? 


Tue defects of the simple lens are: Chromatic 
aberration, which prevents the lens from bringing the 
various color-rays to a common focus. In this it acts 
like the analysing-prism; Spherical aberration which 
prevents the lens from bringing to a common focus 
rays which pass through the center and through the 
edges of the lens; Astigmatism, which prevents rays 
passing through various areas of the lens from coming 
to a common focus; Curved field. As the field of a lens 
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Is the Rectilinear Lens Used Today? 

Yes. It has not a very ready sale except in moderate- 
priced cameras; but the anastigmat lenses of today 
were developed from the rectilinear. They are com- 
posed of two combinations, one before the diaphragm 
and one behind. These two combinations may be 
symmetrical, or they may not. There are several 
symmetrical anastigmats which are so arranged that the 
separate combinations may be used alone; but in such 
case the combination used singly will not give full 
anastigmat quality. 


Are All Lenses Corrected? 


No. Moderate-priced lenses are partly corrected. 
Some expensive lenses are purposely left uncorrected 
in some way. This is the basis for the action of the 
soft-focus lenses which are in such favor at this time. 
The lack of correction may be either chromatic or 
spherical. Curvature of field is as bad in a soft-focus 
lens as in the anastigmat, unless it is very slight. 
Astigmatism is not noticed in the soft-focus lens, due 
to general unsharpness. 


What is the Focus of a Lens? 


Tue focus of a lens is that point at which parallel 
rays are converged by that lens. In practical use, in 
photography, all rays coming from a distance of one 
hundred feet or more may be regarded as parallel. 
This does not apply to very large cameras and lenses 
of long focus. The angle is that whose base is the 
diameter of the lens-aperture and whose sides are one 
hundred feet long. The dimensions of the object photo- 
graphed do not enter into this calculation, for the lens 
deals separately with the groups of rays which are 
reflected from each point in a body. The non-parallel 
rays which pass through the lens are not converging 
rays, but rays which diverge until they strike the lens- 
surface. The lens changes their direction and makes 
them converge again. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 





Tue Exhibition of the London Salon really is a re- 
markable show. Usually we say and think this on our 
first visit every year; for after the photographs we have 
been seeing and criticising most of the time, it is a little 
startling to be confronted with this collection which is 
undoubtedly the pick of the world’s photographic work. 
So we are accustomed to be carried away, at first, till 
our more sober jidgment comes to the rescue and 
points out sundry lapses and suggests critical doubts on 
the value of some of the masterpieces. But this year, 
even second and third visits cannot dampen our ad- 
miration, and out of the 431 prints there are very few 
that should have been excluded. 

The exhibition has had on the whole very good press- 
notices; but what strikes the outsider is that, however 
new and original the work exhibited may be, the 
criticism of the lay-press consists of the veriest chest- 
nuts. One would almost think the writers kept by 
them a stock-paragraph for the salon show; for we 
have read the same sentiments, expressed in almost the 
same words, for at least the last twenty years. The 
tone is usually tinged with slight reproof, a “more in 
sorrow than in anger” manner, suggesting that photo- 
graphy is still slightly impertinent and needs to be put 
firmly but gently in its place; and as for the examples 
that “‘seek to imitate the art of the painter’’,—well, we 
are told in more academic words that it simply isn’t 
done! Then comes the pat on the back that this par- 
ticular exhibition is saner and less sensational than the 
preceding ones, and the eye of the critic has been less 
offended by freak-photography. As the same modified 
praise has been bestowed for over a decade by these 
same writers or their forebears, one expects the exhi- 
bition to be tame instead of sane, with not a kick 
left in it. This year, one brilliant critic has discovered 
something new to say, namely that the cream of the 
show is the Japanese photographs, and every paper has 
been “‘copy-cat”’ enough to repeat that the best things 
in the exhibition are the Japanese prints! But the 
photographic public is not enthusiastic over these. Of 
course they are good, though by no means superlative, 
and there have been Japanese prints in other exhibi- 
tions before this original critic discovered them, and 
many of the well-known exhibitors without Japanese 
names have done quite as good and quite as Japanesy 
work. One cannot help wishing that some sensation- 
monger would arise to shake these critics out of their 
stereotyped and stupid reviews. 

It seems that we have all got to guard against the 
danger of becoming stereotyped in our work; even 
photographers can sin, and some of our leading lights 
are leaning a little that way. The fact is that their 
work always meets with such a pzan of appreciation 
that they cannot be blamed for repeating themselves. 
For instance, Mr. Keighley’s public, standing daily in 
front of his three almost perfect examples, would feel 
itself defrauded if he had nothing to show but experi- 
ments. We think that in his “‘Flock on the Hill” he 
has gone as far as it is possible to go with the camera 
as a medium, but probably next year he will prove us 
wrong. The same may be said of Mortimer, McKis- 
sack, Misonne and others. They have pushed their 
own art as far as it seems humanly possible to go, and 


they are still the backbone of the exhibition. They 
are like star-actors who enjoy a steadfast popularity. 
How disappointed would the public be not to see them 
in their old parts. One wonders if they will be able, 
when the time comes—not for many, many years yet— 
to gracefully leave the field to the oncoming generation 
and, not like some favorites, cling to their laurels till 
their inspiration has run dry. 

An attractive feature of the show, this year, is the 
fresh point of view taken by some workers. A print 
with the title of ““A Mysterious Game of Chess” is a 
case in point. We have all seen photographs of games 
of chess, the two players deep in thought—usually 
quite good portraits—each side of the board, but in the 
salon-picture we are shown a sharply defined chess 
board which almost fills up the plate. The cheques are 
strongly marked, and against a solid dark background 
hang two profiles, their edges outlined with a strong 
light. Certainly arresting. Then there is a print 
called “Bottles and Jars” which is exactly what the title 
suggests; but so cleverly are the jam-jars grouped, and 
so exquisite is the quality of the print, that it gives us a 
pleasure often absent in more ambitious subjects. 
The author of the jam-jars is Mr. O. Y. Yanagisawa, 
a Japanese photographer who knows how to get what 
the Germans call “‘Stimmung” in what is a quite pro- 
saic subject. 

There is, of course, a great deal more to be said about 
the salon, but we are afraid to have been too dis- 
cursive, and there are still the Royal and the All 
British Exhibitions to tell our readers about. The 
drawback of the All British was—well, that it was All 
British. It struck us that the public would have 
enjoyed and benefited by an admixture of inter- 
national elements. And after all, is it necessary to be 
national in our photography? Surely, the world’s 
workers are more important than those limited to a 
small geographical division! However, it has served 
its purpose which is to interest our provincial and 
country professional photographers, and to show them 
the best work of their kind that is now being done. 

This year, the Pictorial Section of the Royal Photo- 
grahic Society’s exhibition monopolises not only the 
big gallery on the first floor of their house, in Russell 
Square, but a room on the ground-floor. The pictures 
are well hung and under glass, but without frames. 
Many are entirely without mounts and the rest have an 
almost uniform white border. After the exhibition is 
over, this section is to be shown at the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, and at the Camera Club, New 
York, and on its return, in the provinces here; and one 
wishes one could say that they all deserve the pro- 
longed tour. But there is some good work, such as the 
bizarre and strong effects by Miss Helen McGregor and 
J. Ortiz Echague, the pictures of both exhibitors being 
apparently simple bromides, yet with a depth, color 
and strength that we generally associate with bromoil. 
Mr. Lambert, apparently weary in well doing in the 
matter of child-studies, has tried fresh ground by 
placing his young models in somewhat complicated 
surroundings of windows, and, well, we wish he had not; 
for they lack the charm of his earlier work where he 

(Continued on nexi page) 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 








Tue AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1927. Vol- 
ume XLI. Edited by Frank R. Fraprie, F.R.P.S. 
and E. J. Wall, F. R. P.S. 238 Pages, 80 Pictorial 
Illustrations, List of American Pictorialists, 1925- 
1926, American Photographic Societies, and American 
Annual Formulary. Price, paper-cover, $1.50; cloth- 
bound, $2.25. Postage extra. Boston: American 
Photographic Publishing Company. 

Those who have been familiar with this popular 
American annual during the past forty years will be 
interested in the new format which the publishers have 
adopted. The larger size permits a better presentation 
of the pictorial contributions. We believe that this 
feature will meet with general approval. The arrange- 
ment of the text is new. Some of it precedes the pic- 
torial section and the rest follows it. Whether this de- 
parture is to be preferred to the old arrangement is a 
question. There are not so many articles as formerly; 
but those that are included are longer, cover a variety 
of subjects and are designed to interest the amateur 
as well as the professional and advanced pictorialist. 
Any departure from the beaten track is a venture; but 
we believe that the new format of the “American An- 
nual of Photography”’ is a step in the right direction. 
Subsequent editions can be modified or improved as 
may seem best to the publishers. 

Among the literary contributors we find Dr. T. J. 
Glover, Karl A. Barleben, Jr., E. P. Wightman, Ph.D., 
Miles J. Breur, M.D., Frank R. Fraprie, F.R.P.S., E. J. 
Wall, F.C.S., F.R.P.S., A. H. Beardsley, Louis Paul 
Flory, C. B. Neblette, A-.R.P.S., J. I. Crabtree and 
J. F. Rose. The pictorial contributors include eighty 
of the leading pictorialists of this country and a few 
from overseas. There are portraits, still-life, land- 
scapes, figure-studies, marines and genre-studies which 
merit the careful study of the reader. Whether we ap- 
prove them all or not, we are compelled to praise the 
effort and the sincerity of the makers. Of special value 
and interest is the list of American Pictorialists. Then, 
too, the revised list of American Photographic Societies 
is very welcome to those who contemplate joining one. 
The volume concludes with the practical and helpful 
American Annual Formulary. Not to be forgotten are 
the announcements of manufacturers and photographic 
dealers. The typography, reproductions and paper are 
excellent. We venture the suggestion that another 
year it would add to the appeal of the annual to include 
a bit more material for the benefit of the beginner and 
the general reader. 


The Japanese Photographic Annuals 


WHILE we are giving consideration to photographic 
annuals we cannot omit two which have reached us 
from Japan. The “Japan Photographic Annual 1925- 
1926”, published by The Asahi Shimbum Publishing 
Company, Tokyo, Japan contains a truly represen- 
tative collection of pictorial pictures from many 
leading pictorialists. The reproductions are excep- 
tionally well done. Although the English reader may 


feel that there is not much for him to read, we can as- 
sure him that there are six articles written in English 
and each illustration has an English caption. There- 
fore, there is much to interest the English and American 
reader. The illustrations alone are worth the price of 
$3.00. This volume is a credit to the editors, the pub- 
lishers and the contributors. 

The “Ars Annual for Photographers, 1926” published 
by Ars in Tokyo is likewise filled with excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations contributed by Japanese pictorial- 
ists. It has two articles in English which are well worth 
reading. The value to our readers of these two annuals 
lies in the opportunity they afford for careful study of 
cotemporary Japanese pictorial photography. We 
cannot fail to admire the beautiful work which our 
Japanese friends are doing with their cameras. There 
is a subtile quality about it which American and over- 
seas pictorialists do not seem to possess. It is good for 
us all to know and to value merit wherever it may be 
found. Our Japanese friends can teach us many things. 


London Letter 
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concentrated his attention with so much success on the 
character of the sitter instead of as now, apparently, 
on the background. Mr. W. G. Roberts has two 
decorative landscapes which, if they had appeared a 
few years back, could have been by no other hand than 
that of Charles Job, who, we are glad to see, is again 
exhibiting. Mr. Charles Borup, who, at the moment 
has a one-man show at the Camera Club, has several 
good portraits. “Willows”, by Mr. Bertram Cox, is a 
charming landscape, hung among much that is some- 
what crude and uninteresting; but a little farther on is 
a picture by a Spaniard (Achille Bologna) that goes 
even further than ““The Willows” in decorative charm, 
and yet, again, it is only a bromide, and in it he has 
performed that supreme test in photography—the 
perfect placing of a figure in landscape. 

In photography, like in most other things in these 
days, the struggle is with many to achieve something 
new. This seems to have been the aim of some of the 
exhibitors and not always with esthetic success. We saw 
nothing among the color-prints that was a distinct 
advance on last year. Chas. Gollhard, of Geneva, still 
seems to lead the way; but even he has done nothing 
finer than a view of lake and mountains which he 
showed last year. As we have this particular study 
hanging on our walls, we can compare it with his work 
this season. 

An exhibition at the Royal tends to make one wonder 
if any photographs have lasting quality. Many 
probably are reasonably permanent as regards the 
actual print; but will they long survive their genera- 
tion? Will they be of interest, except as specimens of 
the work of their grandfathers to those who are to come? 
A look around the permanent collection belonging to 
the Royal that is to be seen on the top floor—intensely 
interesting as it is—makes one doubt. Some of the 
pictures that were the talk of their year and the focus 
of tremendous heat in debate, for and against, can now 
be viewed with calm and, sometimes, amused tolerance, 
and not very many would be bought if they were the 
work of unknown exhibitors at a present-day show. 

Section III, comprising natural history, photo- 
micrography, radiographs, astronomical and spectrum 
photographs, stereoscopic, scientific color-work, tech- 
nical applications of photography (which cover 
a very wide field) and kinematography, is as interesting 
as ever. There is much that is new since a year ago; 
but we have already outrun our space, and can do no 
more than enumerate the subjects embraced. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—RES. 








The Photographic Courses Given by Air Corps 
School 


In response to many requests with regard to the 
photographic instruction given at the Air Corps 
Technical School, Chanute Field, Rantoul, IIl., we 
reprint the following article which appeared in the 

’. S. Air Corps News: 

“The students are first given a brief course in ele- 
mentary photography to familiarise them with photo- 
graphic terms and also with photographic equipment 
and the apparatus which they are later to use in the 
course. The students are then. given a condensed 
review of mathematics, particular stress being placed 
on photographic mathematics in order that they may 
be able to calculate the length of photographic lenses, 
exposures, exposure-factors, filter-factors, and the 
various proportions which are necessary in mosaic- 
making. They are also thoroughly grounded in the 
various tables of weight and measures in order that 
they may be able to correctly compound formulas and 
convert the quantities from one system to another. 

“Students are then given thorough instruction on 
the various types of cameras used throughout the Air 
Corps, and under the supervision of competent instruc- 
tors are allowed to practice with these cameras until 
they are thoroughly familiar with the various workings 
of the cameras. They are then given a thorough 
grounding and photographic negative making and 
printing. All types of negatives and emulsions are 
thoroughly discussed, and negatives are made by the 
students under all conditions which might arise in 
actual service work. In their printing-course students 
are instructed in contact printing, dodging, the selecting 
of proper grades of paper for faulty negatives, stereo- 
photography and enlarging-work, including the use of 
the projection-printer. 

“Having thus been thoroughly grounded in the basic 
fundamentals of photography, the students are next 
given an extensive course in ground-photography. 
Throughout this course field-conditions are simulated 
as much as possible, and the students are required to 
exercise the knowledge gained in the other courses. 

“Upon the completion of ground-photography the 
students are given thorough instruction in copying, 
filter-work and lantern-slide making or, what might 
be called laboratory photography. During this course 
the students are required to make straight copies, 
copies to scale and to copy blueprints and various 
colored matter in order that they may be able to 
make reproductions of any matter that they might 
be called upon to reproduce in the photographic sec- 
tions. They are also taught to make lantern-slides 
such as might be necessary for post functions. 

‘Upon completion of all the work up to and including 
the laboratory photography, which might be termed 
‘basic course in photography’, those students who 
show aptitude and ability are given an eight-weeks’ 
course in mosaic-making and the application of aérial 
photography to map-making. To successfully com- 
plete this course it is necessary that the students be 
experts in all other phases of photography. At the 
present time there is a great demand in the sections for 


capable mosaic-makers as a very large portion of the 
work now being done throughout the Air Corps is 
either mosaic-making itself or supplying suitable photo- 
graphs for the making of maps by other methods. At 
the present time the Geological Survey are making 
their maps from photographic data whenever and 
wherever such data is obtainable, and the work of 
securing these photographs has been turned over to the 
Air Corps. 

“Two cameras are in general use for mosaic work: 
one, development of the Corps of Engineers in con- 
junction with the Air Corps, is known as the Type T-1 
aérial camera. This camera is really three cameras in 
one, it being divided into three chambers with three 
separate lenses. The shutters of the lenses are so 
synchronized that simultaneous exposures are made in 
the three chambers; one lens producing a true vertical, 
the other two, obliques; and these obliques are later 
rectified to vertical images so that with a single expo- 
sure it is possible to cover an area of one hundred and 
twenty degrees on the ground. It is, of course, neces- 
sary to select lenses of correct focal lengths for the 
three chambers in order that the three images may be 
reproduced at the same scale. This camera takes a roll 
of film three hundred and eighty feet long and will 
make about one hundred and ninety-five triple expo- 
sures to the roll of film, so that with a single filling a 
large amount of ground-area may be covered in one 
flight. This camera is now used almost entirely to 
secure data for maps such as those published by the 
Geological Survey and other like map-making agencies. 
The other camera in general use is the Fairchild 
Camera K-3. This camera is used for covering cities 
or thickly populated districts where a large amount of 
detail is desired at a larger scale than can be con- 
veniently produced with the Type T-1 Camera. This 
camera is largely an outgrowth and a modification of the 
original K-1 camera having, however, several advan- 
tages over the old K-type camera. The camera may be 
operated either by hand or it may be actuated by a 
motor which is built into the camera itself thus eliminat- 
ing the flexible cable which was found to be very unsatis- 
factory on the K-1 cameras. When operated by the 
motor it may be so synchronized as to make pictures 
regularly at any desired interval. This camera has a 
between-the-lens shutter instead of the focal-plane 
shutter as used on the K-1 camera. The greatest 
improvement in the camera is the magazine. The 
magazine is so constructed that magazines may be 
changed in the air without danger of fogging the film, 
and while one magazine is running on the camera, 
another magazine may be filled in the air. In this 
manner it is possible to continue to photograph as 
long as the plane can remain in the air without danger 
of missing exposures and having resulting gaps in the 
area photographed. The K-3 camera has a lens of 
approximately 12 inches in focal length. Carl Zeiss 
lenses are in general use on these cameras, and from an 
altitude of ten to fifteen thousand feet excellent images 
are obtained of a scale sufficiently large to be easily read 
to compile data for map-making, or to use the photo- 
graph itself for a map. 

(Continued on page 341) 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 





A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! 


AGAIN it is our privilege and our sincere pleasure to 
wish our readers, subscribers and advertisers a Very 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. When we 
contemplate the changes, the losses, the disappoint- 
ments and the disillusionments which so often leave a 
scar during the passing of just one year, we feel that as 
the Christmas season again approaches, all of us should 
rejoice that we can again wish each other a Merry 
Christmas, and do so with a thankful heart. Time 
heals many a severe wound, and the spirit of the Yule- 
tide rejuvenates and leads on to better and happier 
days. Few of us are exempt from a taste of the bitter 
as well as the sweet. For this very reason there is a 
kinship and an understanding which can be obtained in 
no other way. It enriches the character, awakens the 
sympathies and warms the heart. Because of these ex- 
periences which have come to us all, in greater or lesser 
degree, we know that our wish for your happiness and 
good cheer at this Christman-season will be understood 
as coming straight from the heart. 

A. H. Brarps ey, 
Witrrep A. FRENcH. 


‘*The Home of the Kodak’”’ 


Ir is very likely that of all the thousands who use the 
products of the Eastman Kodak Company compara- 
tively few have any conception of the size, resources and 
equipment of the plant behind the word “KODAK”. 
It has been proved in personal relations, as well as those 
between nations, that a closer acquaintance usually 
leads to better understanding and real friendship. In 
the attractively illustrated and well-written booklet, 
“The Home of the Kodak”’ recently issued by the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York, the 
reader will find many questions answered with regard 
to the company which today serves amateur and pro- 
fessional photographers throughout the world. Each 
department and its work is described and the provis- 
ions which are made for the comfort and recreation of 
the thousands of employees. In short, if you would 
know better what is back of the word “KODAK” in 
men, material and equipment, send for this interesting 
booklet which may be had for the asking. 


Fourteenth Annual Exhibition—Pittsburgh 
Salon 


Tue Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of the Pittsburgh 
Salon of Photography will be held in the Art Galleries 
of the Carnegie Institute, March 19 to April 17, 1927, 
inclusive. The exhibition will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Pittsburgh Section of the Academy of Sci- 
ence and Art. The last day for receiving prints will be 
February 5, for overseas contributors, and February 19 
for those in the United States. Entry-blanks and 
further information may be obtained from B. H. 
Chatto, secretary, 1300 Milton Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. We hope that our readers will give their usual 
hearty support and co-operation to make the Pittsburgh 
Salon a success. 


An Excellent Innovation 


WE were very much pleased to receive a call from 
a representative of Agfa Products, Inc., 114 East 13th 
Street, New York City. There was no formality about 
the call. Even though no appointment was made, we 
dropped our work until our caller had completed his 
interesting, helpful and brief demonstration with regard 
to the merits of Agfa Cut Film. We were so impressed 
with the friendly way in which the representative chat- 
ted with us that we feel in duty bound to suggest to our 
readers that they arrange for a similar pleasant half 
hour. Just drop a line to the Agfa Products, Inc., and 
ask that a copy of “The Silent Demonstrator” be sent 
to you by return mail. 


Buffalo Camera Club 


Tue Eighth Annual Salon of Photography, under the 
auspices of the Buffalo Camera Club, Buffalo, New 
York, will be held in the Albright Art Gallery, Janu- 
ary 1 to 16, 1927, inclusive. Last day for receiving 
prints will be December 13, 1926. Entry-blanks and 
further information may be had by addressing Mr. 
T. W. Copeland, secretary, 463 Elmwood Avenue, 
Buffalo, New York. 


A Long Life and a Gay One 


“‘A SHORT LIFE BUT A GAY ONE” may now well be 
changed to “a long life and a gay one”. Anybody who 
led a gay life in the old days was supposed to be on the 
road to the dogs, and would be told he could expect an 
early death. That was because the word “gay” was 
supposed to suggest dissipation and riotous living. 

However, a person really should be gay. With a 
happy spirit we can conquer the world much more 
easily than with a sober, down-in-the-mouth state of 
mind. For we know that the mental attitude can 
play a large part in the matter of health and successful 
living and that a cheerful mind can go far toward 
keeping one healthy as well as happy. 

So why not get your mind off your business as soon as 
business-hours are over? “Stop worrying and play 
more’’ is the advice given by many doctors to the tired 
business-man. People need recreation at all seasons 
of the year, and that preferably should be enjoyed 
out-of-doors. Ruskin once said ‘‘Sunshine is delicious, 
rain is refreshing, wind braces up, snow is exhilarating— 
there is no such thing as bad weather—there are only 
different kinds of good weather”. To get the benefits 
of being out in all seasons and thoroughly to enjoy 
weather is what everyone needs. 

It is easy for baseball-fans to stay outdoors during 
the big league games, golf-enthusiasts joyously follow 
their little white “‘pills’’ when the links are accessible 
and in good condition. But how many men shut 
themselves up in the house during the cold wintry days 
and forget that the benefit from exercise and outdoor 
recreation is as necessary in winter as in summer! 
More necessary really, for business-cares are always 
more pressing at that season and, therefore, the mental 
stimulus of fresh air and change of scenery is in demand. 
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If you do not live in the country, take the train on 
Saturday afternoon or Sunday and get out there for 
coasting, skating, snowshoeing, skiing and photography. 
Watching others skate is better than not going at all; 
but the fun they are enjoying will be contagious and 
perhaps you will take your own skates the next time. 
And if you think you are too old to skate, be ashamed 
of yourself and make a business of getting limbered up 
and learning slowly. Or, if you do not care for this, go 
to a gymnasium and get the all-over glow that vigorous 
exercise and a plunge in the pool give one. Or, take a 
long walk with your camera—up and down hill into 
places filled with new interests. Take along a congenial 
companion, if you do not like to walk alone; but avoid 
topics of conversation that are appropriate only at a 
luncheon-conference. 

Read good books, go to the theater, the movies, to 
concerts or to lectures, take interest in town-affairs, if 
you would re-create your mind indoors; but always 
supplement these forms of recreation with plenty of 
outdoor kind. The idea is to get your thoughts away 
from routine business. You will find that your appe- 
tite is better, your sleep more restful, your body 
refreshed, to say nothing of your mind which will be 
able to cope with problems more clearly and sanely. 
In short, your resistance to disease will be greater, and 
you will not need to fear the colds and other ailments 
that so often assail people in the winter. 

Tuberculosis is a disease that attacks the run-down 
body; it is less apt to affect the man or woman who is 
in excellent physical condition. Recreation will go far 
toward preventing tuberculosis. The National Tuber- 
culosis Association and affiliated associations, who are 
working to control this disease, believe sensible recrea- 
tion is necessary. A gay life, in other words, may also 
become a long one. 

The Christmas-seals you buy and sell in December 
are the messengers of health that support their educa- 
tional tuberculosis campaign. 

EuizaABeTH COLE. 


Burton Holmes’ Camera 


SEVERAL of our subscribers have written saying that 
they have attended the yearly travelogs of Burton 
Holmes and not only enjoyed his delightful talks on 
foreign countries, but his accompanying screen-pictures 
which were made from original photographs made by 
himself on the spot. They consequently were much 
interested in the frontispiece of our October number, 
“Amalfi”, but were disappointed in not finding any 
data, in the usual place, “Our Illustrations”’. 

We wrote to Mr. Helmes for these data. They are 
as follows: 5 x 7 Folding Premo-Camera; same size for 
plates; glossy contact-print for reproduction; subject 
photographed from the Pergola, above, in June, during 
a special trip to southern Italy. 


The Master Photo-Finishers of America 


THE firms who photo-finish the amateurs’ exposed 
roll-films used to conduct their business in so many 
different ways—ethical and unethical profitable and 
unprofitable, wisely and foolishly—that they were ob- 
liged to organise if they wanted to exist. As a result 
their organisation has grown into one of the largest, 
most successful and potent industrial bodies in Amer- 
ica. Four years ago they began to hold annual con- 
ventions in the big cities, the last one taking place 
November 10, 11 and 12, in the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. For snap, enthusiasm and clocklike 


achievement, the Hub has never seen the like. It was 
a convention of which the Master Photo-Finishers have 
every reason to be proud. 

The total attendance was circa 350, which included 
170 craftsmen. The rest comprised assistants, dealers 
and—the photographic press. The different sessions 
were conducted by Mr. Guy A. Bingham, the executive 
manager, who certainly acquitted himself with speed, 
ability and tact, and achieved results to the satisfaction 
of all. 

The exhibition-hall contained all the latest apparatus 
and devices for photo-finishing in the best manner and 
the quickest possible time. It may interest many of 
our readers to know that glossy (ferrotyped) prints are 
preferred to mat-surface ones by most amateurs 
throughout this country. One machine was shown 
that turns out perfect, glossy prints in a few minutes’ 
time! 

The association of Master Photo-Finishers has nearly 
1,300 active members and is growing daily—a body of 
craftsmen that for size, energy and accomplishment has 
no equal among photographic organisations in Amer- 
ica. It has divisional organisations in nearly every 
state, and also in the Canadian provinces. The chief 
officers for 1927 are, president, Harry T. Kidwell, 
Chicago; national vice-president, A. E. Block, Boston; 
treasurer, William J. Mever, Madison, Wis.; executive 
manager, Guy A. Bingham, Rockport, III. 

W. A. F. 


A Man Who Has Made His Camera Pay 


THERE are several ways in which a camera can be 
made to pay for itself. One is to earn enough money 
with it to pay for all equipment and supplies which 
may be needed. Another is to make known to others 
the beauties of the world and of nature by means of 
pictures and lantern-slides in the form of a lecture. 
Still another way—and fundamentally, the greatest— 
is to have one’s eyes, ears and mind trained by photo- 
graphy to become attuned to the master symphonies 
which alternately crash across the mountains or croon 
softly through the forests of the Great Outdoors. Dan 
McCowan, naturalist and photographer, of Banff, 
Canada, has made his camera pay in all three ways. 
First, his camera opened his eyes and heart to nature, 
then his pictures were in great demand; and, lastly, he 
has become a success as a lecturer and interpreter of 
nature. Those who have been so fortunate as to hear 
Mr. McCowan will approve our recommendation that 
clubs, organisations, schools and societies will do well 
to arrange for one of Mr. McCowan’s lectures in the 
immediate future. Our readers have become well 
acquainted with Mr. McCowan as a writer and pho- 
tographer; now we hope that they will know him as a 
lecturer who can grip the heart by his simple, truthful 
understanding of nature. 


Natural Vision Motion-Pictures 


“Tus is the most revolutionary and progressive 
improvement made in motion-pictures in years. It 
will result in a complete change in picture technique.”’ 
The speaker was David Wark Griffith, “father” of 
the motion-picture as present-day audiences know it; 
the man who made the first full-length feature-picture; 
who discovered the “‘flash-back”’, “‘closeup’’, and simi- 
lar effects; who made the “Birth of a Nation”, “Intol- 
erance”, “Broken Blossoms”, and scores of other 
picture-classics. 

He was referring to “Natural Vision” pictures, made 
by the Widescope process, which were shown for the 
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first time on any screen at the Cameo Theatre, New 
York, Sunday, November 7. At the end of the film, 
which followed a showing of his own “Broken Blos- 
soms’’, Griffith, the center of a big gathering of motion- 
picture notables gave vent to his feelings. 

“T have spent years and a small fortune trying to get 
the wide-angle and stereoscopic effects which these 
‘natural vision’ pictures present,” he continued. ‘“‘For 
the first time I have seen a film without distortion. I 
watched it from every part of the auditorium and failed 
to find any distortion. The immense angle of the 
pictures—I understand they show an angle of 60 de- 
grees, as compared with the 30-degree angle of the 
ordinary camera— open up hitherto unsuspected oppor- 
tunities. The great depth will eliminate all our pre- 
vious ideas of ‘long shots,’ in favor of a new system of 
photography. I cannot overestimate the importance 
of this discovery to the motion-picture world. It is 
practically the only advance that has been made in the 
construction of the motion-picture camera itself, since 
the making of motion-pictures became an art. The 
new process enables a director for the first time to 
show life as it appears to the normal eye, instead of 
merely showing a photographic representation of life. 
I look forward to making the first feature picture with 
this new process.” 

In addition to Griffith, several hundred other direc- 
tors, producers, actors, artists, photographers and 
technicians attended the world premiére of the new 
process. 





The Pictoral Section of the R.P.S. Shown 
in this Country 


Art the Smithsonian Institution, U. S. National Mu- 
seum, Washington, D.C., there was on exhibitidn dur- 
ing November, 1926, and will be throughout December, 
the complete pictorial section of this year’s Royal Pho- 
tographic Society’s annual show which was held in 
London. Also, during January and February the col- 
lection, comprising two hundred and one prints, em- 
bracing the work of some of the greatest pictorialists in 
the world, will be displayed at The Camera Club, New 
York. The admission is free in both cities, and all, 
who can, should embrace the opportunity to see a real, 
foreign salon, which is the first ever given in this 
country. 

Fioyp Var, F.R.P.S. 


Union Camera Club—Boston 


Tue November meeting of the Union Camera Club 
(B. Y. M. C. U.), Boston, was held in the spacious 
Radio Hall, in anticipation of an illustrated lecture on 
the White Mountains, by one of its members who was 
unavoidably absent. The resourcefulness of the club 
was evidenced by an informal lantern-show of numer- 
ous Agfa color-plates made by Messrs. King, Knapp 
and Lewis. These plates, lantern-slide size, varied in 
thematic interest, and artistic and technical merits, 
and evoked audible, good-natured criticism from the 
audience which was clearly in the vein. It was gen- 
erally agreed that, in view of the many under-exposed 
plates shown, it is often difficult to determine the 
correct exposure. Over-exposure manifested itself by 
full detail but woeful lack of contrast and animation. 
Great was the joy when an occasional slide, that had 
been correctly exposed and _ skilfully manipulated, 
appeared on the screen. Many of the slides would 
have appeared to better advantage had the throw been 
shorter than it was, viz., twenty-three feet. 

The present system of balloting for the best three 
pictures—instead of the best one, as heretofore, in a 











monthly print-exhibition—is highly commendable. 
The voter is asked to state on the ballot his opinion 
regarding the interest of the subject, composition or 
arrangements, and technical merit. He must append 
his signature. Unsigned ballots will be ignored. 
Thus, a member cannot vote for his own picture more 
than once—should he have entered one. The best 
print shown at the October meeting: was voted to be 
“Academy of Notre Dame’, Riverway, Boston, by 
Frank R. Fraprie, F.R.P.S. 
W. A. F. 


Kinematography of the Heart -Action 


A CORRESPONDENT informs us that he recently 
witnessed in his home-town, in Nova Scotia, a brief 
series of motion-pictures showing the normal heart- 
action of a human being, and that each picture or 
exposure was made separately, at convenient intervals, 
pieced together and then projected according to the 
normal action or beating of the heart. 

This is rather ancient history; for in the September 
issue, 1924, of the Monthly Abstract Bulletin, issued 
by the Research Laboratory, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N.Y., we read that the image formed 
by X-rays on the florescent (calcium tungstate) 
screen was photographed with the aid of a lens, of 
quartz and uvial glass, of aperture F/1.55. Seventeen 
pictures per second were obtained, with X-ray tube 
running at 80 Kv. and 200 ma. 


Brookbyn Institute—Department of 
Photography 


Tue Department of Photography is looking forward 
to the one-man exhibition, when the bromoils and trans- 
fers of Dr. Emil Mayer will go upon the walls of its 
studio. 

Monday evening, November 15, Doctor E. P. 
Wightman, of the Research Laboratory of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, gave us an excellent lecture on “Some 
Mysteries of Photography”. 

The usual activities of Miss Lauffer’s and Mr. 
Zerbe’s classes continue, with demonstrations by Mr. 
Zerbe and_ studio-sessions by Miss Lauffer. The 
Thirty-seventh Annual Exhibition of the department 
will be given during the whole month of May, 1927, in 
the Museum Building, Eastern Parkway. 

Myers P. Jones. 


Free Lectures and Photographic 
Demonstrations 


INAUGURATING a series of free lectures and demon- 
strations for the public, a highly interesting and suc- 
cessful exhibition of artistic lighting and posing was 
recently given in the large portrait-studios of the New 
York Institute of Photography at 10 West 33rd Street, 
New York City. The demonstration was given per- 
sonally by Mr. J. D. Neely who is one of the best on the 
staff of the Eastman Kodak Company. The seating- 
capacity of the big double studio was taxed to the 
limit; and, despite the fact that a large number of late 
comers were compelled to stand, every member of the 
audience was interested to the very end. 

Mr. Neely not only showed how modern lightings are 
done but revealed many secrets in the use of draperies, 
panels, shadow and spot-lightings and artificial flowers 
to obtain unusual and striking background-effects. A 
number of specimen negatives were made with attrac- 
tive living models and will be used for a later demon- 
stration on developing-and-printing methods to be held 
at the New York Institute of Photography. 
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Salutation from Alva C. Townsend President 
of the P. A. of A. 


MEMBERS OF THE PHOTOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION 
or AMERICA: 

I am not unmindful of the responsibility the National 
Association has handed me, when I was elected to the 
presidency for the coming year. Photography is a 
noble profession, one which we should be proud of. It 
affords an avenue of endeavor which not only develops 
the esthetic and artistic nature of the individual, but 
offers an opportunity for business-development with a 
competency as its reward. A composite profession of 
artist, manufacturer and business-man, which calls for 
more versatility than most vocations. 

The Photographers’ Association of America has 
always stood four-square for the development of these 
distinct qualifications. What it needs most is the 
support of every photographer in the country to 
enlarge its usefulness and develop a service that will 
mean more than a mere annual convention. 

The Photographers’ Association of America is on the 
eve of a new day of activity, in which every photo- 
grapher in the land will be asked to co-operate. Na- 
tional advertising is assured. Photographer, manu- 
facturer, and dealer will join hands in a supreme effort 
to make this a reality. About $6,000 was pledged in 
twenty minutes at our annual banquet in Chicago last 
month. This fund to be used in securing pledges from 
the manufacturers and photographers, covering a three- 
year campaign. 

Photography has a unique appeal, and it is our job 
as a national organization, to crystallise sentiment into 
action and double the output of our product. National 
advertising is the solution. This is but one of a num- 
ber of constructive activities that we hope to carry to a 
successful beginning during the coming year, all of 
which will mean greater business-prosperity and the 
turning of every photographer to the National Asso- 
ciation for leadership. 

We need a hundred per cent. allegiance from the 
photographers in the United States in this, the most 
important undertaking in our history. 

Mr. L. C. Vinson, of Cleveland, Ohio, with head- 
quarters at 2258 Euclid Ave., has been engaged as 
secretary of the Photographers’ Association of America. 
He is a man of wide experience and has definite ideas 
along constructive association-building. The National 
Association has no alibi for its existence if it fails in 
leadership. In accepting the presidency for the com- 
ing year, it is with a full knowledge of the responsi- 
bility that comes with the honor. 

Your board will appreciate constructive sugges- 
tions and will give intelligent consideration to anything 
offered that will make the Photographers’ Association 
of America a greater medium of service to all. 

Thanking you again, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Atva C. TowNseEnb. 


Photographic Course Given by U. S. Army 
(Continued from page 337) 


“Where a larger scale is desired with a superabun- 
dance of detail this camera is supplied with a 20-inch lens 
and is known as the K-4 camera. Except for the 
focal length the two cameras are practically identical. 

‘Another model known as the K-6 is supplied with a 
focal-plane shutter for oblique work. 

“The magazines for these three K-type cameras are 
interchangeable which proves a great convenience in 
field-work. 

“These K-type cameras are also used in making the 








pictures from which mosaic-maps are to be made. In 
the mosaic-map the photograph itself is used as the map 
instead of simply obtaining the desired data from the 
photograph for a line-drawn map. Practically the 
same methods are used in the making of a mosaic as 
those used in other forms of map-making. Any exist- 
ing control data is first plotted to the scale of the 
photographs and instead of connecting up control- 
stations with land-forms obtained from visual observa- 
tion or from photography the photograph itself is 
applied directly to the control. In making photo- 
graphs for any map-making purpose, a large over- 
lap is always allowed in order to ensure full cover- 
age of the area photographed. In the mosaic the 
overlapping pictures are so trimmed and feather-edged 
as to make the best possible matches and are then 
applied to one another with some form of adhesive and 
in this manner a large composite picture covering a 
large area is built up from a number of small pictures 
covering small areas. 

“Although it is freely admitted that it is almost 
impossible to produce a mosaic-map which is as accu- 
rate as some of the fuller line-drawn maps a mosaic can 
be produced which is accurate for all practical pur- 
poses. In other words, an accuracy of 98 per cent. is 
not at all rare. Aside from the accuracy obtainable 
in the forms of maps, the mosaic-map will show far more 
detail and show this detail more accurately than it is 
possible to reproduce it on any other form of map except 
at a prohibitive scale and at a prohibitive cost. Since 
the mosaic is made up of actual photographs of the area 
mapped, all detail existing in that area will be repro- 
duced in the map. Every individual tree, bush, 
stream or road will show to scale exactly as it exists on 
the ground. In addition to this, the map will be to 
scale throughout, and any object on the photographic 
map may be scaled, such as the width of a road, the 
width of a river, the length of a bridge or the size of a 
house. This. of course, is impossible where conven- 
tional signs are used on line-drawn maps. 

“The mosaic-map is rapidly gaining in popularity as 
engineers become familiar with aérial photographs and 
are thus able to read them accurately. A mosaic-map 
may, of course, be contoured in just the same manner 
as any other map is contoured. The contoured data, 
if stereophotographic methods are used, will be more 
accurate on the mosaic-map than that usually shown on 
a line-drawn map. The actual photographs are sent 
out into the field and contour lines applied by plane- 
table methods. Adjacent photographs are later com- 
pared under a stereoscope, and the contour lines should 
follow the elevations as shown in the stereophotograph. 
This, it is believed, was the first check that has ever 
been obtainable on contour lines without the necessity 
of re-surveying the field by a different field-party. 

“With the constantly growing demand for mosaic- 
maps and aérial photographs, the Department of 
Photography is yearly attracting more and more young 
men who are eager to become acquainted with this 
branch of photography. Many men are at the present 
time enlisting in the Air Corps primarily to gain an 
education and experience in the service’s photographic 
methods. While it is to be regretted that numbers of 
these men are not remaining in the service beyond a 
first enlistment, this is somewhat compensated by the 
fact that a capable photographer is of service to the 
country in peace-time as well as in war-time. 

“Throughout the course of training an endeavor is 
made to simulate field-conditions as far as possible in 
order that the graduates of the school may be able to 
step in and fill the position for which they are best 
qualified in a photographic section.” 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 





Just from the Publisher 


AutuoucH I have tried to convey my Christmas 
wishes to you elsewhere in this issue, I felt that I needed 
to add a word all my own on this page. Many of you 
have known that illness has been a considerable handi- 
cap for me to overcome during the year. It has inter- 
fered with many plans and many attempts to be of 
service. I wish here to go on record as expressing my 
sincere gratitude to readers, subscribers and advertisers 
who have been very patient with me and have done so 
much to lighten my burden. Their splendid support, 
encouragement and good will have done what medicine 
could not, and did not, do. With renewed health and 
strength it is my sincere wish to make amends during 
the coming months for the errors of commission and 
omission of the past year. Again, let me wish you all 
a Merry Christmas and a Very Happy New Year. 


A Correction and a Fair Warning 


Last month on this page we recorded the standing of 
the several clubs which are participating in the race for 
the Pooto-Era Tropuy Cup, now held by the Seattle 
Camera Club. Through an oversight on the part of 
ourselves the Seattle Camera Club was credited with 
only two points in the September competition. We 
hasten to make correction by stating that R. Morita 
won first prize, Dr. Koike, second prize in the Advanced 
Competition; and that Y. T. Iwasaki won first prize in 
the Beginners’ Competition for September. Thus the 
score should have read three points instead of two in 
favor of the Seattle Camera Club. 

In the October Advanced and Beginners’ Competi- 
tions the Seattle Camera Club scored one point—M. 
Sakaguchi, first prize Beginners’ Competition—and the 
Brooklyn Institute, Department of Photography, Mary 
Callaghan first prize Advanced Competition, one point. 
The standing of the clubs is now, Seattle Camera Club, 
four; Cleveland Photographic Society, one; and Brook- 
lyn Institute, one point. To prove that the race for 
the Pooto-Era Tropuy Cup is gaining in interest and 
popularity among the camera clubs let me say that one 
club has appointed a special chairman to handle all 
prints for this competition. Another camera club had 
a lively discussion at its last club-meeting in which the 
members went on recerd as deciding that it would win 
the Tropuy Cup for 1926-27 against all comers. 
These two clubs are well known and have many leading 
pictorialists as members. A similar interest is being 
shown in a number of other active clubs whose members 
have sent in prints for the November competitions. 
This is the sort of friendly rivalry which is good for the 
clubs, good for photography and a real pleasure to all. 
The Puoto-Era Tropny Cup is a prize worth the 
effort, not only because of its intrinsic value and beauty, 
but because it testifies eloquently to the activity, pic- 
torial skill and splendid sportsmanship of the club that 
wins it. 

Now for the fair warning. Let me emphasise the 
importance of marking all prints and data-blanks with 
the name of the club of which you are a member. 
Credit cannot be given unless this rule is obeyed. We 
are familiar with the names of many well-known mem- 


bers of camera clubs but we cannot assume the respon- 
sibility to remember to which club they belong. From 
all indications, each point won or lost will make a 
tremendous difference in the final result; and the only 
way to ensure proper credit is to write the name of the 
club on every print and data-blank. Furthermore, let 
every camera club which is participating in this race 
watch each month’s score carefully and notify us 
promptly of any error with regard to members and 
proper credits. I hope that each camera club will 
appoint a special chairman to see that all prints are cor- 
rectly marked and that his club receives every point to 
which it is entitled. A carefully selected board of 
impartial judges has been appointed for 1926-27. 
This board of judges will vary from month to month; 
but it will always consist of a recognised artist, a trained 
pictorial critic, one or more pictorialists and a qualified 
photographic technician and practical worker. The 
purpose of the judges will be to give every print a 
friendly, impartial, yet, thoroughly sound artistic and 
technical consideration. 


‘*‘What’s in the Wind?’’ 


FRANKLY there are several things in the wind for the 
coming year. Pxoto-Era Magazine has a way of 
“starting something”. True, subsequent developments 
may, or may not, prove the idea or plan to be feasible 
or adapted to meet the problem in hand. However, as 
someone has said, it is better to try than not to try at 
all. For the most part, I shall let the January issue 
give you a clue as to what is coming; but one thing I 
wish to mention here and now. There is to be a new 
competition especially arranged and conducted for those 
readers and subscribers who find it impossible for lack 
of time or place to do their own photo-finishing. There 
are many of our friends who are artistically and tech- 
nically trained to compose and expose their pictures 
who no longer have the time or the equipment to do 
their own photo-finishing. They admit that to do 
their own work is best, photographically speaking; but 
conditions make this impossible. However, they do 
have just as great an interest in composition, technique 
and competitions as those who have the time to do their 
own work. Hence, in the January issue we shall begin 
a new competition which will waive the rule that all 
photo-finishing shall be done by the contestant. 
Photo-dealers will be encouraged to make the best pos- 
sible prints and enlargements for those of our readers 
who plan to submit prints. The rewards will not be so 
large as for the other two competitions; but they will be 
worth while making the effort to win. The success of 
this new departure will depend upon the support it 
receives. Let us work together to give the idea a fair 
trial—“‘nothing ventured nothing gained’’. 


For That Good Friend of Yours 


Most of us are blessed with several good friends. At 
Christmas-time we think of them and wish to send a 
gift. Why not let Proro-Era Maaazine deliver your 
message of good-will twelve times during the year? 
We'll send a special Christmas-card with your gift. 
Send us $2.50 and we’ll do the rest. 
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